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CHAPTER IV. 


On the Italian Confederation projected by Austria, and on the 
Forces of that Power. 


AmoneG the many misfortunes which have weighed upon Italy since 
the fall of the Roman empire, the most fatal, in our estimation, have 
been the sovereignty of the Pope, and the domination of Austria. 
Through the want of union among the different states in the Peninsula, 
Florence fell into the power of Charles V.; and the loss of liberty 
was the consequence of her fall,—which then disappeared in that land 
where it had existed from time immemorial: her name and image 
alone survived in Genoa and Venice. 

If the Austrian, which succeeded to the Spanish dominion in Italy, 
had had the energy and power to make itself master of the whole 
Peninsula, the Italians—under one yoke, all nourishing the same 
hatred, and having one common enemy to contend with—could not 
long have delayed to reconquer their liberty. But to complete their 
ill fortune, Austria wanted either the ambition or the power neces- 
sary to complete so great a conquest: she had recourse to craft, and 
conducted herself in such a manner as to alarm neither the Pope, nor 
the other Italian Governments; and she was then sufficiently powerful 
to make them dread her resentment, should they combine in a league 
against her. 

The Italians, crushed by a foreign yoke, the power of the popes, 
the despotism of their other governments, as well as by the aristo- 
cratic domination of Genoa and Venice, had nearly forgotten the 
virtue of their ancestors of the middle ages. The love of liberty was 
dormant, and their activity directed solely to the cultivation of the 
fine arts; the number of those who still shuddered to see the stranger 
enlarge and consolidate his dominion in their country, daily dimi- 
nished. 
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Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, some celebrated 
writers appeared, who again revived in the minds of the more enlight- 
ened, the hopes of a happier future: but the astonishing and salutary 
French Revolution roused the Italians from the lethargy in which their 
sad destiny had plunged them; it showed them, with all its conse- 
quences, the miserable position of a country, a portion of which has 
a powerful neighbour for its ruler. 

The struggle between Austria and Italy dates from the epoch when 
the French displayed to them the tricoloured flag. Napoleon had 
driven the Austrians beyond the Alps, and there was reason to hope 
that it was for ever. He organized the kingdom of Italy in the Penin- 
sula: happy for the Italians, and for himself, if all Italy had then 
formed one kingdom! 

As soon as Napoleon was conquered, Austria threw off her mask, 
and showed without disguise the conduct that she had long proposed 
to pursue towards Italy. 

Not content with Lombardy, and the Venetian states, Austria 
wished to extend her influence over the whole Peninsula. In 1814, 
she wrote to Joachim, King of Naples,—‘‘I will protect you, but on 
condition that you do not grant the constitution which your people 
demand.” In vain did we repeat to this unfortunate prince,—*‘ Listen 
not to the Austrian Government,—their advice is fatal, and will occa- 
sion your ruin; give your people the institutions they ask, as the 
basis of your throne; surround it with the sympathies you will thus 
create all over Italy, and that throne will remain unshaken.” Far 
from listening to our prayer, the king recalled us from our head 
quarters at Sinigaglia: he had even decided on summoning us before 
a council of war, having heard that we were not satisfied with forming 
vain wishes for the establishment of a constitutional government in 
our country. 

When Napoleon escaped from Elba, and landed in France, 
Joachim, who had had leisure to perceive the dangerous course in 
which the perfidious and fallacious promises of Austria had engaged 
him,—proceeded to attack the troops of that power in Romagna: 
but as he neither proceeded nor accompanied this summons to arms, 
by any manifestation which could give the Italians hopes of obtaining 
the constitution they so much desired, he was left alone, against an 
enemy superior in numbers; and he lost, in this ill-combined enter- 
prise, the crown of Naples, and the independence of Italy. 

On the return of King Ferdinand to Naples, the first condition 
which Austria imposed on him was, not only that he should grant no 
constitution on this side the Phero, but that he should also abolish 
that which he had sworn to maintain in Sicily. 

Every one knows, that, in 1821, the Austrians put an end to all 
liberty in Naples and Piedmont; and that, in 1831, they also abo- 
lished it in Middle Italy. But all the underhand practices which 
Austria had recourse to in 1821, to annihilate the constitution which 
the Neapolitans had given themselves, are very imperfectly known. 
Had the Austrian Government limited itself to sending an army to 
Naples, and obtaining by force what suited their politics, such a 
proceeding would only have been, what ever has, and ever will be— 
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the right of the strongest. But little sure of the success of her arms, 
Austria, before employing them,—before playing the part of the lion, 
—exhausted all the wiles of the fox. She insinuated to the parliament 
of Naples, that, by allowing Ferdinand to leave the kingdom, they 
would show that he was free; that if this prince, who desired to end 
his days in peace, only assured them that he had willingly granted a 
constitution to his people, that the allied powers would then recog- 
nize the new order of government established in the Two Sicilies. But 
when the king was once surrounded by the princes of the Holy 
Alliance, Austria neglected no means of persuasion to induce him to 
demand the intervention of these potentates in the affairs of his king- 
dom. The second wife of King Ferdinand, the Princess of Partanne, 
was employed to represent to him, that his own interest, in common 
with that of all crowned heads, rendered this intervention necessary ; 
and the ministers of the Church were charged to convince him that 
Heaven is not offended at royal perjury. 

At the same time Austria spread abroad the report that the consti- 
tution which the Neapolitans had given themselves, admitting only 
one Chamber, they wished to abolish it, only that it might be replaced 
by another which should grant two Chambers; and she flattered some 
of the generals employed in the Neapolitan army with the promise of 
making them peers of the United Kingdom. 

Thus has Austria more than once succeeded, sometimes in prevent- 
ing the introduction of a constitutional government, sometimes in 
overturning those which had already been age mage but she cannot 
conceal from herself that the time approaches when she will no longer 
be permitted to interfere in the political movements which may arise 
in the heart of the Italian states. Even now, she can neither pass the 
Po, nor lay siege to Alexandria or Genoa, without assuring herself 
beforehand of the consent, or at least the tolerance, not only of the 
sovereigns of France and England, but also of these men in power in 
either kingdom, who are obliged to consult the will of the nations of 
which they are at once the delegates and representatives, and in whose 
eyes a disgraceful peace may become insupportable. The present dis- 
positions and opinions of the Governments, both in France and England, 
have quickened the activity and anxious foresight of the Austrian 
Cabinet, and given rise to the famous project, so often announced in 
the journals, of the confederation of the Italian princes under the pro- 
tection of the princes of the house of Hapsburg. 

But Austria knows well that the confederation of Italian princes is 
not a confederation of the Italian people. She knows, for example, 
that if another revolution should take place in Naples, she must avoid 
sending thither with her own troops those of Piedmont and the other 
Italian states; for that would only be carrying fuel to the fire. What 
Austria proposes to herself by this plan of confederation, is, the ap- 
pearance of acting in concert with the other Italian Governments when- 
ever the occasion might arise, when she desires to march her troops 
towards the South of the Peninsula for the purpose of intervening in 
the quarrels which may arise between the people and their monarchs. It 
is in order to introduce into their pretended federal armies, along with 
her German contingent, not the national troops of the Italian princes, 
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but their mercenaries and their life-guardsmen. By this association 
of forces, different in name, but alike in reality, she hopes to impose on 
the credulity of the people, and satisfy sufficiently the diplomatic 
exigencies of the Cabinets of London and Paris. 

Nevertheless, Austria has not yet dared openly to take measures for 
the realization of this project of Italian confederation. Perhaps she 
has discovered that the elective Chambers of France and England 
would give no credit to a confederation so evidently delusive ;—per- 
haps she fears that the men who compose the contingent of the other 
princes may be their own life-guardsmen ; and that, if they be Italians, 
they may be more disposed to join their fellow countrymen than to 
make common cause with the stranger who oppresses them all, what- 
ever be their social position. 

Neither in this, nor in our former publications,* have we sought to 
diminish or conceal from our fellow countrymen the real force of 
Austria: on the contrary, we have thought it right to give them an 
exact and complete idea of this force. It is not by deluding them with 
the belief that their adversary is feeble, that we wish to stimulate them 
to the great enterprise of their political regeneration ; it is rather by 
mere truthful reflections, and, which they will better appreciate, by 
developing all the resources which twenty-four million Italians would 
find in their country, which nature seems to have especially suited to 
defensive warfare ; for a war, where the multitude may contend with 
regular troops, the weak with the strong, and well-directed enthusiasm 
against long habits of discipline and warfare. But if it be impolitic 
on our part to conceal the difficulties we should have to encounter in 
fighting for our independence, it is our duty to point out to the Italians, 
that though the Austrian force may at first sight appear gigantic, it is 
fundamentally corrupted, and would indubitably yield to the least 
determined perseverance on the part of the Italians. Its base is 
undermined by the hostile disposition of Hungary; by the discontent 
of Bohemia and Gallicia ; by the disgust of the Tyrolese, so ill re- 
warded for all their sacrifices for Austria in the time of Napoleon. 
She is also wanting in strength, from the depressed state of her finances. 

Even in 1821, when all Europe was with her, Austria would scarcely 
have been able to carry her arms into Naples, without the thirty-eight 
millions lent her by the King of France. 

It may be objected, that Austria defended her provinces a long time 
against the arms and genius of Bonaparte. In effect, this defence 
was both long and obstinate, or rather, Austria five times renewed her 
extirpated armies. 

But at that time the German states were all devoted to her, and 
gave, with enthusiasm, all their men and money; the sympathies cf 
the lower classes were in her favour ; Piedmont gave all the assistance 
in her power; and the Sicilian monarch sent a brilliant detachment of 
cavalry to join-the Austrian army, who distinguished themselves in 
several encounters. 

At that time Austria, assisted by the gold of England, had only to 





* L'Italie Militaire, et sur les Moyens qui peuvent conduire a 1’Independence 
Italienne. 
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contend with an army, which, though exceedingly brave, and com- 
manded by a captain of great genius, was not numerous, and was 
unassisted by a maritime force ; for the English navy was mistress of 
the sea. But in a war for the independence of Italy, Austria would 
no more find funds in foreign nations ; her own states would not again 
prove the same resource to her, being for the most part discontented 
with their administration. The blind enthusiasm and the profound 
convictions on the part of the people, of the excellence of their 
monarchy, are no more. 

If, in the commencement of the struggle, the Italians do not possess 
the experienced soldiers of Bonaparte, they will have the advantage of 
numbers, and the whole Peninsula, down to Sicily, for their territory ; 
the most advantageous positions, especially towards the South; in 
fine, the incalculable superiority of those stratagistic operations of 
which we spoke in the last chapter. 

It must also be added, that the Austrian empire is composed of 
heterogeneous elements; language, manners, climate, and religion, 
are all diferent. The wants of one state are not those of another; and 
there is reason to believe, that a war of Italian independence would 
complete the disunion of this monstrous mass. Moreover, in these 
times of social progress, a government, stationary by principle, 
contains the elements of speedy dissolution. 

Let Austria recognize these truths; let her fear the progress of the 
times, as a large decayed vessel dreads the vicinity of rocks; her every 
act seems to reveal this fear :—she re-establishes the Jesuits—revives 
the Knights of Malta—creates a court nobility in Lombardy—and 
establishes in her own empire a bigoted censorship, hitherto un- 
known. 

Can a government, reduced to the necessity of resuscitating her 
buried carcasses, and invoking their help, long hold Italy in bondage, 
while the other nations of modern Europe, less advanced in civiliza- 
tion, have already conquered their liberty ? 


CHAPTER V. 


Should Independent Italy be separated into many States, united together by a 
Federative Union, or should she be ruled by a single Government ? 

A great diversity of opinion exists on the question which is the 
object of this chapter. 

Many persons even think, that it would be better to defer the 
examination of the subject till Italy, being free, shall enjoy the liberty 
to express her own wishes :—we have always entertained a contrary 
opinion. It is not immediately after the violent struggle she must 
sustain to rescue our common country from the yoke of Austria, that 
men’s minds can be sufficiently clear and calm to appreciate the 
advantages or inconveniences of either system; and yet, it is at that 
moment a decision must be made. 

We must here repeat, what we have already written elsewhere,—in 
what manner can the Italian refugees, in a foreign land, more honour- 
ably occupy the leisure of their long exile, than in meditating on these 
important questions ? 
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We should have wished to see the subject treated of by men who, 
more than ourselves, have made the theory of government the special 
object of their studies. We addressed two of our friends, of well- 
known talent: they answered us,—‘: Undertake it yourself; your 
patriotism will inspire you more surely than our learning.’’ Was it 
right to follow their advice? Of this the Italians, more severe than 
others, will be the best judges. 

Before entering on this subject, we must refer to another ; or rather, 
we must combat a prejudice, which has taken root, not only among 
foreigners of high intellectual merit, but even sometimes among our 
countrymen. 

‘‘ The Italians,” say they, ‘‘are not united ;” ‘‘ they do not understand 
one another ;” ‘‘ they are wantingin sympathy and affection :” these are 
phrases to be heard everywhere. But if such be really the disposition 
of the inhabitants of the different states of Italy towards those born 
without the political limits of their native soil ;—if the inhabitants of 
one state are born enemies to the next ;—it must be admitted, that 
the Italian princes show but little sense, when, in the quarrels which 
arise between themselves and their subjects, they address themselves 
to strangers, who make them pay dearly for their assistance, instead 
of calling in their neighbours, and opposing the inhabitants of the 
North of the Peninsula to those of the South; or subduing the Italians 
of one state by the Italians of another. In 1821, instead of imploring 
succour from the Ultramontains, the King of Naples would have done 
better by applying to his brother the King of Sardinia;—he might 
have said, ‘‘ Your subjects are enemies to me and my people; your 
army will seize with delight this opportunity of crushing these Neapo- 
litan rebels, whom they detest; and of enriching themselves with my 
treasures, which I must otherwise lavish on the Austrians.” Yet this 
idea, which seems so natural, never occurred to Ferdinand. 

The priestly king of the Roman states was still more senseless, 
when, in 1831, he trusted to the protection of Austria, instead of 
asking the assistance of Ferdinand of Sicily, whose pious devotion to 
the Church was so well known, and whose subjects, it is said, hate 
the Romans. 

But facts speak loudly against these pretended assertions. When 
the Austrians advanced towards Naples with the élite of their forces, 
the Piedmontese, instead of declaring themselves enemies to the 
Neapolitans, acted towards them as brothers in generosity and affec- 
tion; they took up arms against the enemies of the Neapolitan branch 
of the Italian family, without waiting the result of a struggle, of which 
the failure could not but be fatal to them. 

Some days later, a number of Piedmontese, betrayed by him who 
was at once their prince and accomplice, were reduced to the necessity 
of seeking refuge;—but where? At Genoa, among men considered 
their implacable enemies : these shut their gates to the foreign army ; 
the refugees received succours of money and provisions from the 
inhabitants ; means were furnished them, and they sailed for Bar- 
celona. 

As soon as the constitution of Spain was proclaimed at Turin, 
the Genoese followed the general movement, without heeding their 
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peculiar interests, or looking back on their ancient and illustrious 
republic. 

In 1831, the Romagnols, instead of fearing the Neapolitan troops, 
resolved to join them, and advance to Abruzzo. Would to Heaven 
the provisional government had executed this intention, instead of 
trusting to the fallacious declarations of the French minister ! 

When, in 1815, Joachim entered Bologna, at the head of the 
Neapolitan troops, who were closely pursuing the Austrians, they 
were received there as brothers, who came to break their brother’s 
bonds; and when, in a retrograde movement, the Neapolitans were 
defending the passage of the Reno, half a league from Bologna, the 
inhabitants of that town voluntarily exposed themselves to the fire and 
slaughter of the Austrians, in order to tend the wounded of the Neapo- 
litan army, at the moment they were in full retreat. 

Hitherto we have only advanced facts, to put our readers in a 
position to judge how far the opinion is ill founded, that the Italians 
are wanting in mutual sympathy. Let us now consult their political 
sentiments, and see if that divergency, so unjustly attributed to them, 
really exists. 

At the epoch that the republican army of France entered Italy, the 
inferior classes of society, from the Alps to Sicily, were opposed to 
principles of liberty, while the middle classes were favourably disposed 
tothem. Thus, the same vicissitudes, the same inspirations, the same 
ideas, were manifested in the north, middle, and south of Italy. 

In the time of the Empire, when the same people had made some 
progress in liberal ideas, and considered the Code Napoléon more 
favourable to their interests, than the ancient feudal laws to which 
they were subject, the national guards, from the coast of Genoa to 
that of Calabria, and from thence to Trieste, fought furiously against 
the English, who were auxiliaries of the feudal powers ;—if the Sici- 
lians declared in their favour, it proves still more forcibly the accord- 
ancy of political opinions amongst the Italians—since, to induce the 
Sicilians to proclaim themselves in favour of the English, the latter 
were obliged to do more than the Code Napoléon, and give the 
Sicilians a constitution, with two Chambers. ' 

Nearly all the states of Italy have at different epochs proclaimed a 
constitution for themselves, but not one of these constitutions has 
differed essentially from the rest. It is true that they existed but for 
ashort period; yet, during their brief continuance, no Italian either 
emigrated or was exiled for any opinions he entertained contrary to 
the political change which his country had adopted. 

We have just said, that while the English occupied Sicily, they 

ve the Sicilians a constitution resembling their own; nevertheless, 
when, in 1820, the Spanish constitution was proclaimed at Naples, 
the inhabitants of Palermo, while arming themselves to render Sicily 
independent, adopted the Spanish constitution which the Neapolitans 
had chosen for themselves, rather than the re-establishment of that 
which the English had given them. 

Thus, these enmities, these supposed antipathies, so frequently 
alleged against the people on either side the Pharos, furnish no solid 
argument to those who endeavour to prove Italian unity impossible. 
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We might add, that after a convention signed between the army dis- 
embarked in Sicily and the town of Palermo, that island offered a 
corps of 15,000 men, accoutred at their own expense; and these 
troops would have been sent to the frontiers to combat the common 
and real enemy of all Italy, viz. the Austrians.* 

But this is not the moment to enter on these details, or to revive 
bitter recollections. Besides, after this movement on the part of the 
people of Palermo, though Sicily was left without any Neapolitan 
troops for two months, no other town imitated the capital, which alone 
took up arms to separate herself from the Neapolitan provinces. But 
had all Sicily followed for a moment the example of Palermo, it would 
not prove that the Sicilians were opposed to the union of Italy. Thus, 
we believe, we have demonstrated, by the preceding examples, that 
from the Alps to Trepana there exists no real differences of opinion 
among the Italians on great political questions, 

Certain jealousies, certain tendencies to criticise, and even to depre- 
ciate one another, are also alleged against the Italians. But was it 
not the same between the people of Provence, of Gascony, of Bur- 
gundy, of Normandy, of Picardy, &c., before their great revolution ? 
Since that period, the inhabitants of the different provinces, having 
often fought and bled under the same standard, and fraternized on the 
field of battle—there, petty animosities, if not wholly extinct, are 
greatly diminished. Is it not the same in every family, however small? 
If you live in their intimacy, you will hear each member of it occa- 
sionally blame or complain of the others; but should a stranger find 
fault with any one of them, all will instantly join against him. 

Another question presents itself,—a question very important in the 
eyes of those persons, who, desiring to judge Italy, without studying 
it deeply, often commit real anachronisms. How, say they, can you 
get rid of the Pope? what would you do with him? History will teach 
us. We there learn that the temporal power of the head of the 
Church was conferred on him by a stranger, and by a foreign power 
alone is it retained. Without going far back, we see that, in 1831, the 
Pope’s sovereignty would have ceased to exist, if Austria had not lent 
it her support. It is asked what the Italians would do with the Holy 
Father? They would make him a real pope. They would bring back 
the popedom to its primitive limited power. They would put an end 
to the scandal—the nameless absurdity—of a priestly king. Machiavel 
has compared the Popes of Italy to a stone, which, placed between 
the lips of a wound, for ever prevents it from healing. The Italian 
wound is the division of the Peninsula into many states, strangers to 
each other. 

We have still another objection to contend with, which is in every 
mouth, but which, to the Italians themselves, presents no serious diffi- 
culty—the capital! In what country is the capital more plainly indi- 
cated than in that which possesses Rome? Even if this city were not 
in a central position,—if it were not extensive, and well placed in a 
military point of view,—would not the name of Rome alone suffice to 





* The Neapolitan general who entered Palermo was so beloved, that the inhabit- 
ants baptized their children, who were born soon after this event, by his name. 
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silence all rivalry? With mankind, imagination is every thing, espe- 
cially with the inhabitants of the South; with the Italians, engrossed 
as they are with the thoughts of their political regeneration, more- 
over, to the titles already enumerated, the ancient capital of the world 
unites others not less important. The Tiber, which bathes its walls, 
opens for her, at no great distance, a free access to the sea; the steam- 
boats which ascend the river give her the advantage of a maritime 
position, and facilitate the communication between the capital and the 
provinces. A railroad between Rome and Civita Vecchia would ren- 
der this intercourse still more speedy. 

In a military point of view, Rome could not be better situated. 
Between that city and the Alps two barriers exist, which the Italians 
might easily render insurmountable—Bologna and Foligno; and as a 
great nation, in the choice of its capital, should consider the most dis- 
tant future, it should be counted among the circumstances favourable 
to Rome, that if once the Italians had organized their marine of steam- 
boats and batteries for the defence of their coasts, a disembarkation 
towards the mouth of the Tiber would be extremely difficult. 

In fine, to leave nothing unforeseen, by fortifying Mount Mario, in 
a moment of great reverse, the valuable property of the people might 
be safely lodged in those fortifications. The Italian Government and 
Congress sitting in Rome would be sure of a retreat towards Foligno, 
Abruzzo, or Gaéta. 

If Italy did not possess Rome, we should say that its capital ought 
to be a seaport. The same may be said of England, Ireland, and 
Spain. We have often heard the Spaniards regret that their capital 
was not one of their maritime forts. We have even heard them 
say, that if Spain and Portugal should ever become a single state, 
Lisbon ought to be the capital. As to Italy, Rome is there, and all 
question on the subject is thus decided. 

We have shown, that the obstacles brought forward to prove the 
impossibility of Italian union, either do not exist, or may be sur- 
mounted. Let us now pass to the examination of this important ques- 
tion ;—Which would be best for Italy,—her division into many states 
joined by a federative covenant, or the union of all the states under 
one government ? 

The more a people are numerous, intellectual, or intelligent, the less 
are the results of these qualities remarkable, when they are ruled by 
a single government. The most brilliant individuality is in a great 
measure eclipsed under a concentrated power. Had Greece been 
united under a single government, we should probably never have 
heard tell either of Spartans, or Athenians, or Thebans. If, in the 
early ages, Italy had formed a single state, Rome, the glory of the 
mons would never have appeared. The mighty deeds of Carthage, 
of Venice, of Genoa, and Florence, belonged to the population of 
these cities alone. If, on the fall of the empire of Ceesar, one of the 
barbarian princes had constituted the Italian empire, so as to assure 
its duration,—all that the middle ages produced, that was great or 
useful to mankind, would probably have remained unknown to us. 
In a word, the more numerous a society becomes, the less do deeds 
and individuals attain perfection. This maxim is true, even in an 
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army; for in all ages it has not been the most numerous which have 
been models for imitation; and Rome, in her aggrandisement, too 
clearly proved that perfectibility is not the paw of large masses. 

In our own days, Great Britain equally proves this incontestible 
truth. She, among all the nations of Europe, is the only one who 
has been long in possession of a representative government, the liberty 
of speech and of the press. She contains twenty-four millions of inha- 
bitants; yet, how many of these inhabitants are happy and civilized ? 
What millions of English among the lower classes would exchange 
their lot with the people of Tuscany, or even the peasants of Lom- 
bardy, where the stranger has not yet succeeded in destroying all 
popular ease and comfort! * 

On the other hand, the Greeks and the Italians of the middle ages 
paid dearly for their civilization, their great exploits, and the glory 
of having given birth to so many illustrious men. Italy, in the middle 
ages, rescued Enrope from ‘‘\c state of barbarism in which she was 
plunged ; she taught the laws of commerce to the then known world. 
Both in London and Paris we still tind a Lombard Street. She 
carried the cultivation of the arts and sciences into all countries. The 
Kremiin at Moscow is the work of an Italian. To the Ultramontanes 
she taught the science of war; and to France in particular the theory 
of fortifications, which she has since carried to a high degree of per- 
fection. But why have these benefits, conferred by Italy on other 
nations, been turned against Italy ? 

For one reason alone,—the division of Italy into many states. 
Vainly will it be said, that—thanks to the experience of others, in the 
method of constituting confederations—the same evil results need no 
longer be feared. These evils and difficulties are in the very nature 
of all confederations: you may imagine laws of preservation and 
union ; you may triumph a first, even a second time; you may repulse 
Xerxes, but Philip appears,—the most distant states abandon those 
nearest the enemy, and liberty disappears. 

To destroy the Swiss independence, neither that union of feeling 
which the French Republic inspired, nor the genius of Napoleon, were 
wanting. In recent times, had the French Government been strong 
in national opinion, her army might have entered Switzerland without 
serious opposition, Owing to its division into cantons. But if the 
resources of that country were concentrated, if there were unity among 
her forces, she might still, on all occasions, defend her independence. 
The irresolution of many of the cantons has diminished the confidence 
of the Swiss in their own strength; and their mountains, their lakes 
and rivers, have, in their eyes, ceased to be impregnable ramparts. 

The inconveniences of confederations are particularly shown in mo- 
ments of great danger; that is, when it is too late to remedy them. 
Whatever title it may bear,—alliance, or confederation,—these re-unions 
of state and contingent force are ever uncertain. The ties which are 





* We do not pretend to say that the number of inhabitants is directly opposed 
to the general good of a people, but still it is in a great measure so; less, however, 
than Ultra-Toryism, than that selfish aristocracy, pitiless to the miseries of the 
British people. 
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apparently the strongest,—those of marriage,—the still surer bonds of 
consanguinity, relax and are broken, when good fortune abandons us. 

While Napoleon was successful, Joachim served him as faithfully 
when on a throne, as he had done while a general; the idea of tempt- 
ing his fidelity never occurred to any one: but it did so, when the 
emperor’s good fortune failed. Then the voice of the enemy reached 
the ear of Joachim, and he listened to those who whispered that the 
interests of his own crown were not those of the imperial diadem. 
If neither Joseph nor Eugene imitated his example, it was because 
the first was not supported by a Spanish army; and the other was not 
a sovereign prince, while the army which he commanded contained 
more French than Italians. Suppose prefects instead of viceroys and 
kings, and all departments of the great empire, instead of kingdoms ; 
and you will readily see that Napoleon, in his reverses, need not have 
feared defection, or treachery, either in Spain or in Italy. 

Who will dare to maintain, that if France had not been united, 
concentrated in Paris under the hand of a committee of public safety, 
she would have come off victorious in her struggle with all Eu- 
rope? In times of difficulty—in moments of action—unity is life, 
the want of it death. Even after the disasters of Napoleon in the 
Russian campaign, if the princes of the North had remained, each in 
his capital, and from thence directed their respective armies, Napoleon 
would have died on the throne: but they united,—they marched toge- 
ther, and resigned their individual wishes; yet, in spite of these sacri- 
fices, had they met with reverses, they would have been disunited. 

Venice alone resisted the celebrated league of Cambray, better 
than all the coalesced states of Italy would have done; they who long 
before, for want of union, had the shame of allowing Charles VIII. 
to escape. * 

It is easy to say, that the confederate states would submit to a 
commander-in-chief; each state would desire to give its own orders 
and instructions to the general of its own soldiers; and the want of 
unity, jealousies and egotism, would soon occasion disorder in the 
federal army. In the Spanish Peninsula, the French marshals served 
under a prince superior in talent to them all; they were equally 
interested in the military successes of the empire. But when Napo- 
leon departed, rivalry and jealousies arose; and these were the true 
causes of their reverses and England’s success. 

The advantages which Italy would derive from concentration in 
time of war, appear to us great and incontestable; without mention- 
ing those which a single government would confer on the country in 
time of peace. We have not touched on the inconveniences which 
Italy, from the length of form of its country, would be subject to under 
such a government, nor the laws by which she might avoid, or at 
least diminish, these inconveniences. We leave that case to those of 








* If the forces of the different confederated Italian states had acted in concert, 
the audacious Charles VIII. and his gang, instead of making good their retreat, 
would have fallen into the power of the Italians. Such a lesson to the French 
prince would have preserved Italy from the invasions of Lewis XII., of Francis i., 


and Charles V. 
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our fellow countrymen who are more experienced than we are in the 
science of law and political economy. It would be easy to demon- 
strate that the towns of Turin, Genoa, Milan, Venice, Bologna, 
Florence, Naples, Messina, Catano, and Palermo, would derive from 
Italian unity and the administration of wise laws, a better guarantee 
for their material interests, than they could any how obtain as the 
capitals of small states. 

The truths which we have endeavoured to develope, are applicable 
to any nation which is in a position to require self-defence; and the 
Italians, more than any other people,are so situated. Accustomed for 
centuries to live separately, the Italian population have as yet but one 
common desire,—that of independence; but one common aversion,— 
that of absolute governments. A Piedmontese is almost a foreigner 
to a Sicilian, and a Sicilian to a Lombardian, or a Venetian. Though 
sprung from the same race, and born in the same clime, they have not 
lived under the same laws. Their individual vivacity.and aptitude to 
excellence and great. deeds, so often found among them, encourage 
this tendency to separation; which on this account it is particularly 
necessary to correct, as fatal alike to their liberty and nationality. 
So much the more fatal now, than formerly, as the strength of our 
neighbours is increased. 

France, which now contains thirty-four millions of inhabitants, will 
end by extending her boundaries to the Rhine,—by taking Savoy, 
and consequently, so far augmenting her population. Austria becomes 
more and more warlike, and her population daily increases. Against 
these two compact powers, what could Italy effect, if divided into 
small states ? 

Italian unity would accustom the people to more frequent inter- 
course than heretofore; to know each other better; to place the 
resources of the country and individual talents in common; to give 
union to their forces,—to organize them by the same military laws, 
and to follow one wisely arranged system of defence for the whole 
Peninsula,—Sicily included. 

Were an Italian Congress assembled to deliberate on this question 
of unity, we should avail ourselves of our civic rights to address to 
them the following words :—* Legislators of our country, may your 
knowledge and patriotism enable you to devise laws, whose wisdom 
may tend to diminish the inconveniences inevitable to Italy from its 
union under a single government. Combine, as much as possible, the 
general weal with that of each province; but may your first law con- 
demn as parricides the Italians who oppose the unity of the Peninsula, 
while our neighbours, France and Austria, are able to call forth armies 
of four or five hundred thousand men.” 

And should any town, deluded by egotism, dare to oppose the 
sovereign will of the Italian Government, let it be treated with the 
severity with which the rich and populous city of Lyons was treated 
by the committee which saved France, when the great nation was 
attacked by all the kings of Europe. 
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CHAPTER VI, 


On the Government most suited to Independent Italy, and the political 
Tendency of the People. 


This question appears, at first, of deeper interest than that of the 
preceding chapter; but if we consider the situation of Italy, with 
respect to the rest of Europe, we shall find it to be of less importance. 
Its union under a single government is, in our opinion, a vital ques- 
tion; it is the “‘ to be, or not to be,”’ of the English poet. Without 
this concentration, our independence would be always precarious. 
When a civilized and intelligent people, like the Italians, have risen in 
arms and become their own masters, they may choose their own 
government; and if they find themselves deceived in their choice, 
they may modify it at leisure. 

At all events, if to rescue Italy from a foreign yoke, ought to be 
the first object of the attention and the efforts of the Italians,—to 
seek the form of government most favourable to their interests, and 
most conformable to the wishes of the nation, is an employment not 
less worthy their consideration; and to prevent, or, at least, to dimi- 
nish, the differences of opinion likely to exist on this important point, 
it must be of great utility to prepare their minds, by an examination 
of the subject. 

We shall avoid abstract principles and vague theories, which seldom 
furnish results useful to society. To determine on a proper choice, it 
is not sufficient to be assured of the wishes of the majority of the 
influential classes of society -we must also consider the political posi- 
tion of the rest of Europe ;—for at the present period, more than ever, 
Europe resembles a family, the members of which, not much of the 
same mind and animated by reciprocal jealousy, are mutually watching 
each other. 

Mankind ever have been, and ever will be, variable in their opinions 
and feelings; especially with respect to the systems they may adopt 
for their own government. We need not have recourse to ancient 
history to be convinced of this truth,—to those generations of anti- 
quity who believed themselves so advanced in the science of legisla- 
tion, yet who had not discovered the possibility of combining liberty 
with monarchy. In our own days, the example of England proves 
nothing. If the authority of the kings who succeeded the Stuarts was 
limited, the aristocracy, under the cloak of parliamentary forms, 
possessed boundless power. They guaranteed individual liberty to the 
people, in order to enjoy it themselves; but, at the same time, the 
turned to their own profit the courage and activity which the British 
people have displayed, both at home and abroad,—reducing the 
majority of the nation to misery; they distribute to them daily, 
degrading alms to preserve them from famine. 

Since fifty years, Europe has been divided into three systems,— 
despotism, republicanism, and constitutional monarchy. 

Despotism is not a principle with any people, but it is one in the 
eyes of princes and aristocrats interested in the maintenance of their 
power and privileges. If the multitude who submit to this despotism 
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were permitted to reason, or were sufficiently enlightened to compre- 
hend their position, they would most certainly not submit to it. 

Republican principles have caused great commotion in Europe. 
Wherever they have not annihilated despotism, they have more or less 
shaken it ;—they end by yielding to constitutional monarchies, which 
have borrowed from republics the greater part of their institutions. 

At the present epoch, the people who still submit to absolute 
princes, aspire with more or less unanimity, with more or less energy, 
to a national representation. Even in Russia, they no longer restrain 
themselves to conspiring against the despot, —they also conspire against 
despotism. 

In countries governed by representative monarchies, the princes, 
by the force of habit, and whatever was their origin, are ever seeking 
to restrain popular liberty, while the people are striving to defend it, 
according to the relative vigour which they may possess. 

In France and in the Spanish Peninsula, the leaning of the majority 


‘is towards a democratic monarchy. In England, a million electors 


are not thought sufficient; and in the House of Commons, the aboli- 
tion of the Lords has been mentioned. Ten years ago, a member of 
parliament who had dared to hint such a proposal, would have been 
in danger of losing his head. In France, also, an augmentation of the 
number of electors is demanded ; they possess real sovereignty, since 
their deputies frame the laws, and accept or reject the ministers, who 
govern according to the will of the Chambers, which is considered the 
will of the country. No law against equality would pass in France, 
yet the greater part of the nation are opposed to a republic ;—that 
republic without which the French would be far from equal, and to 
which they owe the greater part of the institutions which they enjoy. 

This is the present state of Europe; and on this state of things Italy 
must ponder, before she decides between a constitutional monarchy 
and a republic,—for she can entertain no question about a third kind 
of government. 

After having shown what has been passing in Europe during the last 
fifty years, it remains for us to examine the events which have occurred 
in Italy during the same period. The past will best assist us in our 
search after what should be the future government and policy of the 
Italians. 

In the first years of the French Republic, her armies entered Italy ; 
they said to the Italians,—‘* Despotism is leagued against the liberty 
of our country, and to prevent its propagation among our neighbours. 
The French people seek the alliance of other nations to combat all the 
despots of Europe; unite yourselves to us against the common enemy.” 
The Italians of the higher classes of society, and those most dis- 
tinguished by their intelligence, embraced the French cause; those 
of a lower and less cultivated class, were opposed to it. The first 
believed, that, in order to obtain liberty, they must submit fora time to 
the humiliating presence of the stranger; the second, deaf to the 
voice of liberty, which long habits of submission to arbitrary rule and 
the authority of the clergy made them misunderstand, saw only an 
oppressor in the stranger who came to set them free, and they rose to 
repulse him. Civil war broke out in many provinces of Italy, 
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especially in the South : Italian republicans were seen fighting in the 
French ranks, against Italian defenders of absolute princes, under the 
standards of Austria and England. On which side, let us ask, was 
true patriotism? But before we answer this question, we must reflect, 
that without the efforts of the republican party, the people of Italy 
would be far from being so advanced in their political opinions as they 
are at present. It must also be remarked, that in blaming the repub- 
lican party, you censure, at the same time, such men as Rossi, Serillo, 
Cirillo, Mario Pagano, whose virtue was equal to their knowledge, 
and who glutted the vengeance of despotism on the scaffold ; and the 
first nobles of the country, who sacrificed their prerogatives and a 
portion of their wealth to the general interest. Of this number were, 
the Duke d’Andria, the Prince Strangoli, the Duke de Genaso (a 
youth of eighteen), a Colonna (brother of the Prince Stigliano), and 
so many others; all “erg sacrificed by absolute power as 
soon as it was re-established. Where is the Italian who will dare to 
condemn the intentions of those men, great by their virtues and high 
talents, or distinguished by their social position, and all equally 
heroic by the courage with which they confronted and suffered death ? 

Napoleon was scarcely made emperor, when a republic was no 
longer heard of, either in France or Italy. Not only the obscure re- 
publicans of the Peninsula, but even those who had escaped the 
sword of the Italian princes—those who were returned from exile,—all 
declared in favour of the imperial monarchy, which was then called 
liberal. The codes, institutions, administration, and military organ- 
ization of the empire were prefixed to the Austrian government in 
Lombardy, and to that of the other Italian princes who showed 
themselves the enemies of all progress. 

It is true, that in the South, the people who had in the first instance 
opposed the republicans, kept up an insurrectionary war against the 
French and their partisans for three years. Soon after, and as by 
magic, these same people renounced their hatred to liberal institutions ; 
adopting the opposite opinions, the Calabrians, who had fought with 
so much vigour and obstinacy in favour of despotism during the re- 
public and the first years of the French empire, were the first to feel 
that the system of Napoleon was insufficient, and to desire a repre- 
sentative government. The Carbonari of Calabria were the first 
Italians whose blood was shed for having conspired against the des- 
potism of Napoleon in Italy; and if their doctrines, though progressing, 
still required time to develope themselves and assume consistency, 
yet they were not long in doing so. 

In the mean time, all the provinces of Italy, which either directly or 
indirectly depended on Napoleon, sent the flower of their youth to 
join his armies. The Italians of all classes were mutually reconciled ; 
they seemed to feel that, in order to form their political education, and 
prepare themselves for better days, they must for a time second the 
system in activity. 

Such was the position of the Italians, when, with the fall of the 
Empire, they again saw their hopes destroyed. If, during those ten 
years, the Italians, who thought themselves more patriotic than their 
neighbours, had made any demonstration in favour of a republican or 
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i representative government, or even of Italian independence, would they 
i ae have been considered as acting better for their country’s interests than 
the many others, who were fighting in the hope of raising Jtaly, and 
. rendering her glorious in the eyes of other nations? or than those who 
i in posts of civil administration in the interior were labouring for the 
De welfare and amelioration of their country? The first, by seeking pre- 
nm maturely to bring about a change, for which no one was prepared, 
would but find themselves much farther removed from the particular 
object which they wished to obtain; while the others, though pur- 
suing a longer route, were slowly, but surely, approaching it. 

In 1820, Carbonarism was spread over all the age cw of the 
, kingdom of Naples; it had penetrated even into the ranks of the 

army; among the ten thousand militia of the two provinces of Avellino 

and Soggia, there was not a man who was not a Carbonaro. The 

army, the militia, and a general who dared to second the nation’s 

wishes, which accorded with his own, overturned the absolute govern- 

. ment of Ferdinand. But it was not the general who imposed the 

‘ Spanish constitution on the king; on the contrary, he received a royal 

manifesto from the monarch, which granted the Spanish constitution 
to the Neapolitans. 

This Spanish constitution, in spite of its faults, was universally 
desired by the Italians; this was proved some months later by the 
Piedmontese, who attacked their absolute government, and proclaimed 
that of Spain in their turn. If any one in this insurrection had spoken 
of Italian independence, or a republic, he would have acted against 
the interests of the Revolution.* 

In 1831, Central Italy overturned the Papal Government, with that 
of Modena and Parma, yet no other political system was proclaimed. 
Should this indecision be attributed to timidity, or want of patriotism ? 
Certainly not :—the circumstances in which the Italians of these pro- 
vinces were placed, made them believe that the good of their country 
| obliged them to wait the developement of other events, before they 
in” hoisted any standard. 

‘* Let us suppose, that, in 1831, the French King had said to the 
Provisional Government of Bologna :—‘‘ Proclaim my son King of 
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* Those persons deceive themselves, who say that nothing can be worse than 
such a choice. The Spanish constitution did not alarm the Allies sufficiently to 
make them march their troops to destroy it; but to declare Italy independent, or 
to proclaim a republic, would have been to provoke sure and sudden hostilities, 

: which the Two Sicilies would have been unable to repel. The Neapolitan general 
had, at his disposal, only 20,000 men; the Piedmontese and Lombards wrote to him 
to say, that they were unable at the moment to send him assistance. Austria, instead 

ey of passing the Po with 52,000 men, might have sent double the number ; for at that 

i epoch she had no enemy to oppose her, and all Europe for her allies. If the 

Neapolitan parliament had not consented to this departure of the king, the Govern- 

¥ ment at Vienna, seeing him always at Naples, would have hesitated, before 

advancing its troops to the frontiers of the kingdom. They were eight months in 

deciding on this step, with King Ferdinand in their power, and under the influence 

of the Congress of Laybach ; and it may be presumed that, without this circum- 

stance, with some defections less, and more vigour and foresight on the part of the 

parliament,—the Neapolitans would have succeeded in defending their inde- 
pendence. 
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Italy, and I will give you all the assistance in my power.” Would a 
single sensible republican have been found to refuse such an offer? If, 
on the other hand, France had been a republic, and that she had 
offered the same assistance to Bologna, as soon as the government 
should proclaim itself republican,—would any partisan of representa- 
tive monarchy have opposed this imitation of France ? 

Thus the love of their country induced the most loyal patriots of 
Italy to pronounce in favour of a republican government in the time 
of the French Republic; to embrace the institutions of the Empire 
in the time of Napoleon, and to proclaim the constitution of Spain in 
1820; in fine, in 1831, to free themselves from a foreign yoke, and 
the absolute government of their own princes; the Italians waited to 
obtain from circumstances, the lights necessary to proclaim, not per- 
haps the best system, but that which they could dest hope to establish 
and maintain. 

Cato ceased not to be a good citizen, when he declared for the 
dictatorship of Pompey, because it appeared to him less dangerous 
than that of Cesar: so Machiavel, at one time a martyr to his repub- 
lican principles, ended by desiring a dictator, to render Italy inde- 
pendent. Thus Carnot, when he pronounced himself on the side of 
Napoleon in his last efforts against the enemy, was not less a patriot, 
than Carnot presiding at the Committee of Public Safety, and giving 
instructions to republican generals—instructions which led to victory. 

It is an acknowledged axiom, that the same system of government 
cannot be chosen, even by the same people, at every epoch of their 
political existence ;—sometimes, on account of the state of men’s minds 
and the social combinations of their internal administration ; some- 
times, on account of their position with regard to foreign nations. 

We seem to hear the Italians say to us, ‘‘ Enough of the past; let 
us consider the future.” If we could foresee precisely the state of 
public feeling in Italy and the political state of Europe, at the time 
she may be free to choose her own institutions, we should not hesitate 
a moment to express our opinion on the political system most con- 
formable to the interests of the country. The engineer, who is con- 
sulted on the best manner of fortifying a town, will necessarily demand 
the particulars of its site, and the nature of the surrounding country, 
before giving his answer. 

In like manner, we have many questions to ask, and cases to 
examine and foresee, before determining to which system of govern- 
ment the preference should be given. If, however, we cannot foretell 
with precision, all the circumstances in which Italy may be placed, at 
an epoch which is, perhaps, not far distant, it will not be difficult to 
point them out with tolerable exactitude,—which we shall endeavour 
to do. 

At the same time, we shall explain our own views on each hypo- 
thesis; not in conformity with our vows and wishes, but in conse- 
quence of our long meditations on facts. 

The French yoke, during their dominion in Italy, was not only less 
onerous and less oppressive than that of Austria, but in many respects, 
during its first years, was useful to the country. But as these advan- 
tages rendered it more solid, it was on this very account more to be 
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dreaded, and the Italians should have been more impatient to throw it 
off. At present, every thing is changed, and we are as far from the 
French Revolution, as if centuries had intervened. 

France no longer thinks of the conquest of Italy; Savoy and the 
Rhine are the boundaries of her ambition, and for these they have a 
right to desire; if they judge prudently, nothing more or less is waut- 
ing to secure their political stability. Now to dream of the conquest 
of Italy, would be to dream an impossibility,—for neither princes, nor 
people, would be with them. Without one or other of these allies, no 
foreigner, however powerful, would succeed in his projects of ambi- 
tion. Thus Italy, instead of regarding France with jealousy, should 
consider her as the corps de bataille of that liberal column, which is 
bound to keep itself closely united and under arms, while the North of 
Europe is ruled by absolute princes. 

The progress which the people of more than the half of Europe 
have made in the path of liberty, necessarily places us in the alterna- 
tive of adopting a democratic monarchy, like France, or a republican 
government; between the dangerous division of Italy into petty states, 
(which must be the consequence of a republic,) or the bad faith of 
princes, to which a monarchy would expose her, If Italy were placed 
as the Spanish Peninsula, behind the great bulwark of France,—or if 
she were an island,—or if Europe did vot still contain many absolute 
princes,—her choice would be easy; if she found herself deceived, she 
would have leisure to change her system,—and the more readily in 
Italy, because civil war is not probable, as we shall show hereafter. 
Placed as we are between Sylla and Charybdis, history cannot guide 
us. We have already remarked, that the union of sage liberty with a 
“seen sceptre, was unknown to the ancients; the kings of Sparta 

ave nothing in common with the kings of our day. If we wished to 
take an example from some modern nations, and to consider the last 
epochs of English history, what do we see in that country? A power- 
ful aristocracy interposed between the people and the king. The free 
countries of Europe will no longer bear this aristocracy, which even 
in England is now attacked and undermined to its base. 

Another question, not yet well determined in constitutional mon- 
archies, is, whether the power of a king should extend, during war, to 
the command of his armies. England, being an island, has not had 
much occasion to examine so delicate a question. We boldly advance, 
that in 1821, Naples would not have been invaded by Austria, if the 
Regent had not been commander-in-chief of the army. 

In like manner, in 1823, the French would not have succeeded in 
Spain, had there been no treachery on the part of the sovereign. We 
are not ignorant that the responsibility of the ministry, and of the 
minister of war in particular, may be objected; but in time of war, 
this responsibility, far from being real, cannot even assume the appear- 
ance of being so. 

Nor does history furnish us a single example of a compact republic 
of twenty-four millions of inhabitants. The United States are, and 
will long remain, in a distinct position, since they have no neighbours 
to fear; besides, they form a confederation, and cannot be a model for 
a state in which unity should be the principle. In the midst of these 
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difficulties, which, the more they are considered, the more serious they 
appear, we will take three cases, to which independent Italy is 
obnoxious. 

First, Suppose an Italian Congress assembled to deliberate on the 
form of government desirable to be selected for united Italy. Accord- 
ing to our views, if the Congress saw royalty established in France, it 
should determine on royalty for Italy. 

Secondly, If this same Congress found France a republic, it should 
proclaim a republican government for Italy. 

Thirdly, If Italy decided for a confederation, the Congress should 
adopt the republican form for every state, without any exception. 

In the first case, we think that Italy should be monarchical, in 
order to remain the ally of France, and act in concert with her, for 
the extension of the representative system in Europe, and to avoid, 
during the first years of her independence, in her political youth, a 
war with the absolute princes; which, if Italy were a republic, would, 
sooner or later, become inevitable ; during which war the constitutional 
princes might not content themselves with mere good wishes for the 
absolute powers. 

In proclaiming royalty, the Italians should remember, that it is not 
such and such a king who has sought to encroach on the liberties of 
the people ; but that nature has formed men weak and vain, incapable 
of resisting flattery, and that flatterers are ever urging kings to invade 
their people’s rights. 

It would be difficult, but still possible, to imagine laws which 
should diminish the power of corruption, which most of the constitu- 
tional monarchs possess. We should profit by the faults which France 
committed in 1830, which every one now perceives, and which some 
future period will repair. 

In the second supposition, that of France being a republic, united 
Italy should also adopt their form of government; not only to remain 
in peace with her natural ally, and make common cause with her 
against’ all arbitrary power, but from a still stronger motive. Italy, 
bordering on France, could not remain a monarchy if France were a 
republic. There are too many ties between the two peoples, too much 
imagination among the Italians, for it to be possible to be otherwise. 
The Italians should then cordially hail this indispensable republic ; 
they might burn their ships; they would place themselves on the 
summit of a high mountain, where a purer air is inhaled, but where 
there is also a precipice at its feet. It was this air which animated 
feeble humanity when she formed a Themistocles, an Agis, an Epami- 
nondas, a Regulus, a Cato, an Andria Doria. 

Nevertheless, before declaring for a republic,—for that structure ever 
stately in the eye of an Italian,—the Congress should consult the 
direct wishes of all the citizens, in order to give an extended and 
solid base to the new social edifice. Napoleon, who as a statesman 
committed great faults, which conducted him to St. Helena, acted 
with great political ability, when he consulted the will of the French 
people on his election to the imperial throne. 

In the third supposition, that of confederated Italy, this confede- 
ration, though in our opinion full of danger, should be composed only 
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of republican states; whatever the government then established in 
France. 

It is not to us that the perils to which a federative Italian republic 
would be exposed need be pointed out; but these perils would neither 
be so great, nor so imminent, as they would be in a confederation of 
princes. Such a confederation would have all the inconveniences of 
a republican league, and it would be even less compact, without 
possessing the virtue, the energy, the good faith, or the poetry of 
sentiment, which in other times rendered the Italian people of the 
middle ages so illustrious. 

We have only spoken of three cases in which independent Italy 
might find herself placed; we are aware that there may be many 
others, but we have deemed it useless to enter into further details, and 
have contented ourselves with pointing out the most striking. 

Let us imagine that while Italy was exerting herself to conquer her 
independence, an ambitious prince, foreign or Italian, should present 
himself, giving pledges—we will not say of good faith, which in poli- 
tics are inadmissible, but—of elevation of mind; and that this prince 
had so committed himself that retreat was impossible: Italy should 
not hesitate for a moment to decree the crown to sucha prince. A 
royal usurper in Italy would be compelled to march with the nation, 
on account of the numerous plots and competitors he would have to 
fear: on the other hand, if in the independent war Italian blood was 
shed under a republican standard, if victories were gained under this 
flag, it would be against the national interest to attempt to control 
its impetuosity from respect to certain principles. 

Politics, like other human actions, are controlled by imperious cir- 
cumstances. For ourselves, if, after discussing such weighty interests, 
we may be permitted to express the ardent wishes we form for the 
future destiny of our country, we declare, that in the present state of 
Europe, we should, in the first instance, desire to see her choose a 
constitutional monarchy founded on the widest basis; or else, pro- 
visionally, a dictatorial government, under such name and form as 
circumstances might demand. We should desire this monarchy, or 
this dictatorship, according as the Italians should be in a state to en- 
joy more or less complete liberty ; according as the political situation 
of the rest of Europe would place the absolute princes in a position to 
oppose a government without a king: not that we fear popular com- 
motions,—we, whose political career has been so tempestuous—who 
have never hesitated between the interests of our country and the 
favour of kings,—we, who repeat, from our very souls— 


“ To per tranquilla servitu non congio 
Liberta non tranquilla.” 


But we are convinced, with so numerous a population, in a country 
of such length, inhabited by men of such lively imaginations, in the 
midst of the agitations and controversies of a republican system, it 
would be impossible to form and cement a compact and solid union. 
We are convinced that Italy will, for a time at least, require a unit 

of will and action—a consistency and constancy of measures, which 
may protect her from danger; and we believe that the republican 
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form would not so speedily give her the elements of unity and force, 
of which she would stand in need. 

France had, for many ages, been united and compact; she had a 
capital accustomed to influence the provinces; nevertheless there were 
moments when Paris commanded only a small number of the depart- 
ments, and was at war with the rest. France owed her success, not 
less to the want of unity and the stragetical faults of her adversaries, 
than to the astonishing and persevering energy of her republican 
government and its decemvirs. 

Our conviction of the necessity of compactness to Italy is so great, 
that if to attain and preserve this unity our country could not avoid 
a temporary despotism, we should not hesitate an instant to say, “ Let 
us submit to this despotism; the vital interests of our Peninsula com- 
mand it.” ‘ 

Still more strongly do we believe, that there are cases in which 
Italy should adopt a constitutional monarchy, in spite of the incon- 
veniences of such a system,— inconveniences which we have not failed 
to expose. In the present state of Europe, independence (still less 
liberty) is not to be obtained without strength ; and there is no strength 
without unity. 

Young men, led astray by inexperience and the excess of virtuous 
enthusiasm, remember that the good of our country must be consulted 
before every thing else. We had scarcely completed our third lustre, 
when we fought and bled under the standard of an expiring republic, 
Even at that tender age we were thrown into a dungeon and loaded 
with irons, and soon after the bread of exile was our food. Some 
years later, without the form of a trial, the royal power entombed us 
in the cave of the maritime isle. We have since known well more 
than one king. Neither their courteousness nor their severity has 
succeeded in shaking our convictions. Do not imagine that long pro- 
scription, or a series of sorrows without number, have weakened our 
character, or that the desire of repose diminishes our confidence in the 
chances of complete liberty. Far from it; our resolution is fixed; we 
shall die in a foreign country, rather than see again the land of our 
fathers, dishonoured by arbitrary power, or the presence of the stran- 
ger, whether conqueror or mercenary. While one drop of blood still 
circulates in our veins, that blood shall belong to our country, and 
be ever ready to flow for it; and when our heart has ceased to 
beat, our unshaken principles will descend with our bones to the grave. 
If men and fortune have betrayed us, we shall never prove ourselves 
unworthy of that Italy, which we should have adored, even had it not 
been our father-land ;—of that Italy, which more than once has en- 
nobled humanity and civilized Europe,—that Italy, in fine, which is 
more endeared to us by her misfortunes, than she ever could have been 
by her prosperity. 

If, then, we now give the preference to a representative monarchy, 
rather than a republican government, for Italy, it is (trust us implicitly) 
the love of our country, and not the love of absolute royalty, which 
inspires this preference. 

A few words remain to be said to dissipate other alarms. As we 
have seen in the commencement of the struggles, which the hatred of 

the French Revolution created in Italy, the people are opposed to 
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the enlightened and opulent classes, it is sometimes imagined that 
these internal divisions might be renewed. This is not to be feared : 
those who might become guides and chiefs to the people, desire only 
what is possible and practicable. In Italy, the people did not long 
fail to perceive that a common and national interest had induced the 
nobles, the landowners, and those possessed of wealth, to declare for 
liberty. From that time the two parties have been united, without 
chance of being again divided. Confiding in this enlightened part 
of the nation, the people are ready to second and follow it in what- 
ever it shall undertake, either to deliver the nation from a foreign 
yoke, or to substitute a free government in the place of those absolute 
ones, which perpetuate degradation. Thus Italy may adopt a mon- 
archical, or a republican form, without running the risk of sowing 
dissensions, or giving rise to civil wars ; without having a La Vendee 
or Basque provinces to dread, or a rising in Calabria. 

Recollections are lasting among the people, and the people of Italy 
have not forgotten that, anterior to the three last centuries, Italy was 
almost exclusively the classic land of liberty and glory. But our con- 
fidence in the favourable dispositions of the whole population does not 
prevent us from considering them under every aspect. If we have to 
congratulate our compatriots, that in Italy the affluent and enlightened 
classes enjoy the almost blind confidence of the people, we do not con- 
ceal from ourselves that this circumstance, fortunate in many respects, 
is not without a drawback. Men, who live in ease, who pass their 
lives in cultivating their minds, best perceive the inconveniences of 
arbitrary government, and are most sensible to the humiliations of 
seeing strangers masters in their very homes. But, in general, these 
men are more fitted to point out the means of freeing their country, 
than to putting those means in execution. When the moment of exe- 
cution approaches, they hesitate and are undecided. Often they com- 
mit the error of trusting to foreign assistance more than prudence 
would dictate. Struck with the fear of having at once domestic 
despots and foreign auxiliaries to contend with, they go so far as to 
think, and (what is more) to say, that success without assistance is 
impossible. We do not deny the difficulties of this double struggle, 
but we do not wish to hear them exaggerated. 

The illusion about the strength of the Italian governments no longer 
exists ; when once the people has had recourse to arms, their govern- 
ments have fallen at the first shock. 

As to foreign armies, it is natural to suppose them a more formi- 
dable obstacle; because, in the South particularly, where the strongest 
points of defence are situated, the upper classes do not appreciate the 
energy of the popular classes. They view them only in their moments 
of supineness and repose ; but it would be easy to rouse them. What 
they effected against the powerful Castillans in the time of Masaniello, 
in 1799—against the army of Championnet, in 1806—~against Mas- 
sena’s army—they are ready to do again, and with better success, 
against the Austrians, since they would have with them and for them 
all the other classes in the nation. 

Besides, there may be a time, and such is the present, when the 
enemy who might attempt a coup de main against Modena or Bologna, 
would not dare to advance to the Tronto to prevent the Italians of the 
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South from organizing themselves. France has opened her eyes ; she 
has seen that her isolation has placed her on the edge of a precipice. 
She can no longer permit Austria to march against Southern Italy; and 
Austria is not a power to play a deep game. 

Italians of the South! ye who belong to that class which the people 
honour with their confidence, remember, that you have the most glo- 
rious charge that man ever conferred on man—that of regenerating 
your country ; remember that the arbitrary system oppresses you still 
more than it oppresses the other classes of citizens. The people, it is 
true, pass their days alterni di fami e di tributi; but you, too, feel 
the misery of your country, and if hunger does not devour you, shame 
and humiliation weigh you down. How can you bear the look of an 
Englishman, of a Frenchman,—ay, of a Spaniard, proud that he 
lives under laws established, or approved of by his representatives, 
—while you vegetate, subject to the caprices of arbitrary power ? 

Let not dangers alarm you, for they are less than your vivid imagi- 
nations represent them. ‘Trust to our experience; the pains we suffer 
for our country are less bitter than you fancy. If you fear to com- 
promise the welfare of your wives and children, remember that under 
an arbitrary government there is no happiness; there is nothing but 
misery. The last citizen in a free country feels himself superior to the 
first slave or subject of an absolute prince. You, who dare not vin- 
dicate your claims—if you believe in a Providence, you are ungrate- 
ful to that Providence; and if you do not believe in one, you are un- 
grateful to Nature, which has not endowed you with so much aptitude 
to excel in all that is great, only to avow your inferiority to others— 
in renouncing thus, in the eyes of the universe, the hope of again being 
what your ancestors once were, and what for ages they continued 
to be. 





SPECIMENS OF THE MODERN JEWISH DRAMA. 
FROM THE HEBREW OF MOSES BEN JACOB LUZZATO. 


Awake as a few privileged cultivators of Hebrew lore may have been, 
during the century which has elapsed since its original appearance, of 
the existence, among the ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature,” of a modern 
Jewish Drama (one, too, not founded like the ‘‘ miracle plays” of the 
middle ages, on the legends of the Talmud, but on the universal passions 
and sympathies of ordinary life,)—we are sure that by the general run 
of magazine readers it will be regarded, as it has been by ourselves, in 
the light of a literary phenomenon, well worthy of the tardy notice it 
has elicited from the periodical critics of Germany. And convinced as 
must be every merely critical reader of the ancient Hebrew Scriptures, 
of the highly poetical genius both of the language itself, and those early 
writers by whose noble lyrics it has been for ever immortalized—yet so 
completely prosaic and unimaginative have been for centuries the 
character and pursuits of that portion of the Israelitish community 
with whom alone other nations are brought into contact—that an 
** oyster in love” scarcely strikes us as a more burlesque anomaly in the 
annals of the tender passion than a regular Jewish drama, exhibiting 
(whatever may be the more recondite and occult meaning discerned 
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under it by rabbinical scholars) the usual vicissitudes and emotions of 
a true love tale. 

Such an one, however, has been recently disinterred from the 
obscurity to which its confinement to two dead languages had for a 
century consigned it. And notwithstanding its comparatively modern 
date, it is with feelings akin to those with which we decipher from the 
walls of Thebes or Pompeii how Egyptians and Romans ate, drank, 
and slept—that we sit down to extract evidences of participation in the 
sympathies of our common nature from a dramatic fiction by one of a 
race usually regarded as too sacred, or too sordid, for ordinary fellow- 
ship ; either invested by their descent and destinies with a character 
and aspirations too lofty for theatrical associations, or sunk by debasing 
pursuits and devotion to Mammon, beneath the ennobling: influences 
of the legitimate drama. 

The specimen before us—an isolated one, however, we believe—will 
afford a very fair poetical answer to the ironical questions of the 
deeply wounded Shylock, ‘‘Can a Jew feel?” &c.; and prove that 
love, jealousy, and other natural emotions, have, for once, found an 
eloquent modern Hebrew interpreter. It was, it seems, in the year 


‘/ 1487, that the catalogue of publications at Leipsic bore the hitherto 


unexampled addition of a Jewish play, in four acts, by Moses Ben 
Jacob Luzzato, consisting of no less than 2800 verses; under the title 
of ‘* Migdal Oz,” or the ‘‘ Innocence of the Just.” It appears to 
have lain utterly unknown throughout the remainder of the 18th 
century, till, rescued by accident from oblivion at Milan, it fell into the 
hands of a highly competent translator, Francis Delisch, who not only 
furnished the learned world with an elegant Latin version with copious 
notes, but lent—by the publication of his researches into the state of 
Jewish Literature, from the closing of the canon of Scripture till the 
present time—fresh interest to the resuscitated specimen of a style of 
composition hitherto supposed at variance with the prejudices of both 
ancient and modern Jews. 

So strong indeed were these, at the period subsequent to the cessa- 
tion of inspired writers, that Josephus ascribes to the unhallowed design 
of dramatizing his country’s history, the temporary blindness of one 
Theodectes Phaselita, who only recovered his sight on abandoning his 
purpose ; and mentions as a proof of the degeneracy and corruption of 
his nation, that addiction to theatrical entertainments acquired from in- 
tercourse with Rome by the profligate dynasty of Herod. 

In more recent times again, though the same principle of imitation 
seems to have occasionally betrayed a few insulated Hebrew writers, 
scattered throughout Spain and Italy, into a clumsy attempt at adopt- 
ing the prevailing taste of those countries, whether for heroic extrava- 
gance of sentiment and diction, or pastoral simplicity, applied in the 
latter case to such national subjects as the ‘‘ Rachel and Jacob” of 
Judah Arji, of Modena (a contemporary of Tasso) ; and though, still 
later, the Scriptural Dramas of Racine found not only Jewish 
translators but imitators, yet no native dramatic author seems to have 
arisen, to dispute with the one before us the palm of original 
composition. 

Luzzato, indeed, who, born at Padua in 1710, died on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, versed alike in the sciences of the West, and the 
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traditions of the East, and the freedom of whose writings from bombast 
or mysticism is rendered more remarkable by his known addiction to 
the reveries of Swedenborg, may be regarded as the model of the new 
classical Hebrew style, in which all the modern poetical productions 
above alluded to are more or less clothed. This is stated to be a spe- 
cies of metre which, without altogether losing sight of the parallelisms 
familiar to ancient Biblical poetry, is rather moulded on the rhythmical 
principles of Greek or Roman numbers. The German translator, in 
an able disquisition on an author he seems qualified to appreciate and 
elucidate, compares with previous less known works of his of a more 
obviously allegorical character, the Drama before us; to which he gives 
a decided preference, as displaying, along with its mystical design of 
illustrating the difficulties attendant on the knowledge and fulfilment of 
the Divine Law, far more of narrative and poetical interest than other 
similar productions. 

The beautiful Christian axiom, that “ Love is the fulfilling of the 
Law,” might, in its somewhat restricted sense, have been propounded 
as the basis of a ‘‘ morality,” in which the prize of the arduous conflict 
is awarded to one by whom it is undertaken in the strength of a pure 
legitimate attachment, the object of which, viz., the Divine Law itself, 
is set forth under the character of a spotless and high souled maiden, 
by union with whom, after a series of mutual perils and trials, the 
successful aspirant acquires the relation of a son to the royal parent 
and lawgiver. This allegory, though traceable we are informed, 
throughout the piece, is rather to be deduced from its general scope 
and tendency than from detached or individual passages. 

We learn from a prologue, (the title of which, ‘‘ Maschal,” will fall 
with a familiar sound on the ear of a reader of the Bible version of the 
Psalms) that the piece was written on occasion of the betrothment of 
a youthful Jewish pair. It is followed by a list of the Dramatis Persone, 
and, according to Hebrew usage, an abstract of the argument, of which 
we shall avail ourselves to convey to the reader, in its original form, all 
the preliminary information indispensable to the understanding and 
introductory to the opening scenes of the play. 

“There stood” so runs the legend, ‘‘on the summit of the mountain 
Oz, in the land of Kedem, a strong and mighty fortified tower, and on 
its summit again a fair and beautiful garden; which no man, however, 
could attain unto, seeing that no path to it had been discovered. And 
the King of the country made a decree throughout all the provinces of 
his kingdom, that to whatsoever man should scale the tower and enter 
the garden thereof, he would give his daughter, Shelomith, to wife, 
since the hand of God must needs be with him. Now Shelomith was 
of goodly stature and of a fair countenance; and there came thither 
on a day anoble youth named Shallum, son of the King of the Anamim, 
and he gazed up at the lofty tower and bright garden beyond it, but 
lo! there was no door in the tower, nor way by which it might be 
attained. But the youth made diligent search throughout all the 
mountains round, and he found a cleft in the rock which led to a deep 
winding cavern,*the further end of which was none other than the 
entrance to the tower; and he climbed up thither and opened the door 
thereof, and lo! he was within the wished for garden; but he knew 
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not as yet of the decree of the King. Now a certain man called Siphah, 
to whom the edict was known, chancing to pass that way, espied the 
open door and was astonished, and crept craftily therein, and seeing 
no man, made haste to go unto the King, and said, ‘Thy servant, O 
King, hath discovered the entrance to the tower, and attained unto the 
garden on its summit, the fruit whereof he hath brought as a token to 
thee.’ And the King was glad, and rose from off his throne, and em- 
braced him, giving praises to God, and promised him his daughter in 
marriage. But in those same days did Shallum love Shelomith, and 
his soul was dried up within him because of her; and she loved him 
also, for he was wise in council, a hero for courage and fair to look 
upon: nevertheless, because the damsel feared her father, she endured 
the company of Siphah, though he was a man of naught, and she 
despised him in her heart.” 

It is at this stage of matters that the business of the Drama begins. 
We have first Shimei, the friend of Shallum, pressing him to reveal to 
the privileged ear of friendship, whether grief or sickness is the cause of 
his late dejection. 


‘*Shimei. Should it be grief, thou knowest as well as I 
’Tis to the soul like moth unto a garment, 
Fretting, while yet a single thread remains 
The slow consumed, yet surely wasted fabric ! 
If thus I urge—’tis also known to thee, 
Belov’d one! that from love my quest proceeds; 
For ’tis a law of friendship that when one 
United in her bonds as we are—suffers pain, 
His other self (that’s I) must suffer too !” 


In answer to this appeal, Shallum freely confesses that he pines for 
love of the King’s daughter, Shelomith, whom he had first seen out 
hunting with her father surrounded by attendant princes. Lost in 
memory of the day when he first descried her amid the brilliant ranks of 
the courtly train—he exclaims— 


“Shallum. O friend! when I recall the blissful hour 
In which, pierced by the lightning of her eyes, 
My soul sprung forth to meet their welcome dart, 
(Mourning brief exile in each lowered lid) 
And pleased, surrender’d—Love’s delighted captive— 
Triumphant Beauty’s spoil !—so much of gladness 
Dwells in the thought, I fain could leap for joy! 
But ah! when all I’ve suffer’d since of anguish, 
Consumed by unrequited love, is placed 
’Gainst a brief moment’s bliss—then Memory’s self, 
Once so endear’d, drops poison in my cup ; 
The bitterer, that so late it overflow’d! 
O fair and bright Gazelle! In Beauty’s crown 
The costliest diamond! wherefore is that diamond 
Not harder than thine heart? And how should I, 
Whose life thou art-——live on, when thou despisest 
And leav’st me to my fate ?” 
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Shimei compassionately seeks to sooth the complaints of the despond- 
ing lover by promises of facilitating for him an interview with his 
beloved ; enforcing, however, the necessity of absolute secrecy by the 
mention of an ancient but still subsisting law of the kingdom, dooming 
Shelomith, should she, as the betrothed of another, lend an ear to 
Shallum, to be burned alive. 

Shocked by this appalling communication, the stranger prince in- 
quires whether this cruel, and surely obsolete, law has ever been acted 
on; and on being told that within the memory of his still youthful 
friend, no less than ten maidens have paid the forfeit of their lives 
to its severity—thus gives vent to his feelings of despondence :— 


“Well! I must then be dumb, and to the grave, 
Bereft of speech as hope, descend—ere word 
Of mine, my soul’s belov’d! bring ill to thee! 
Yet shall the mountain echoes I have taught 
Thy name so oft, remind me of my woes, 
My sighs be wafted to thee in the wail 
Of autumn boughs—and the quick-flitting wing 
Of each swift bird my fleeting life portray ! 
And should these fail—-Death—silent though he be, 
For once shall be Love’s messenger, and tell thee 
With his mute voice all I have felt and suffer’d!” 


The action in the second part becomes more complicated; a certain 
damsel, named Aijah, (of whom, however, little is heard afterwards) 
being represented as attached to Siphah by whom she is slighted for 
the King’s daughter. Another maiden called Adah, the supposed 
friend but subsequent cruel betrayer of Shelomith, is meantime 
implored by the faithful Shimei to bring about a private interview 
between the princess and Shallum, in compliance with which we find 
her, in the third scene, employing all her influence as a favourite com- 
panion to wring from the modest and virtuous Shelomith the confession 
of her love for Shallum, and her consent to see him. 

The dialogue is in itself less poetical than many other portions of 
the Drama, and need not on that account be given. Its chief features 
are the unreserved acknowledgment of the unhappy princess of her 
contempt and dislike for the unworthy bridegroom, to whom fate 
rather than choice has assigned her; though the utmost eloquence 
of her artful friend (a secret rival with Shallum) fails to elicit, except 
very indirectly, her partiality for him; and her consent to the inter- 
view is only obtained by means of a rash promise to grant Adah any 
boon she may think fit to demand. It is arranged to take place 
during the following day’s hunting; the reluctance of the discreet and 
virtuous (though deeply attached) Shelomith being only removed by 
fears for her own life giving way to Sane Te lest grief and de- 
spair should put a period to that of her lover. 

Shallum meantime awaits her decision in a retreat amid the moun- 
tains, the description of which, as contrasted with the perils and tur- 
moil of courts, is quoted by the German translator as one of the finest 
passages in the poem. The imagery might possibly seem trite in the 
mouth of an ordinary European poet, but as'a specimen of modern 
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Hebrew sentiment and philosophy, it will have much of the zest of 
novelty, and the piquancy of contrast. It is this latter characteristic, 
indeed—the singular assemblage of Eastern wildness of fable, and 
patriarchal simplicity in the narrative portions of it, with the refine- 
ment and delicacy of absolutely European sentiment in its poetical 
passages—that lends to this literary anomaly its unique and peculiar 
interest. Jaques himself, in ‘‘ Arden,” was not more “ gentleman- 
like,” as well as ‘“‘ melancholy,” than the muses amid the mountains of 
Kedem. 
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‘¢€ Shallum. Ye everlasting hills! beneath whose shade 
Sleep deeply hidden vales, where gentle Peace 
Loves still alone to dwell—how dear to me 
The privilege amid your leafy groves 
To doff the burden of unwelcome greatness, 
From cities far—from palaces remote ; 

For there lurks suffering in its bitterest forms, 
And gilded treachery, spreading still his net 
For the unwary foot, —not taking rest 

Until his victim fall. How diff’rent all 

Here in this peaceful haven !—War’s alarms, 
The din of strife, law’s janglings, bloody feuds, 
Are things undreamt of in our happy sphere. 
E’en the despairing wretch on whom the world 
Hath done its worst, in this its loneliest nook 
No sooner folds his weary wing,—than, lo! 

The soothing whisper of the murmuring boughs, 
Stirred by soft winds, attunes his soul once more 
To joy—and lulls his sorrows in oblivion ! 

Are not these verdant, flow’r-enamell’d meads 

A goodly heritage—a second Eden ? 

Yet free to every dweller in the land, 

Who, ’neath the fig’s deep shade, from mid-day heat, 
Careless reposing—stretches him at ease, 

Lord of himself—from thought of evil free ! 

What, to such liberty, are stores of gold, 
Or pomp, or kingdoms, judgement seats, or thrones ? 
Alas! men’s treasuries are only prisons 
To lock the owner’s souls in, while their bodies 
Seem free to go or come—to sleep or wake! 
Then what is power, and what are diadems ? 
Worse than the serf’s forced labour ! since the load 
Of thousand provinces—not welcome night 
Lifts off the weary shoulders of a King ! 

O, bright and happy is the shepherd’s lot! 
As, jocund wandering with his fleecy care, 
With open brow, the index of his soul, 
He finds in every bush, a welcome lair,— 
Poor, but content!—Unvex’d with thirst of gold, 
Untrammel’d by life’s forms, its pomps unknown, 
His rude fare sweetened by a thankful heart,— 
His couch of straw is still a bed of rest ; 
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And when morn dawns, he springs like a young eagle 
To hail her welcome beam !—Yet when o’ercast 
The welkin frowns, and thunders shake the sky, 

His heart ne’er trembles—wherefore should he fear ? 
Wherefore ? since still a stranger to the wiles 

Of secret foes, and false forswearing tongues. 
Though poor, he beggars kings !—Yon lovely maid, 
The Sevillest in his eyes, loves him again ; 

His heart for her no sooner beats, than hers 
Responsive beats for him ; they know but joy, 
Since they are one, and none to part them dreams ! 
So joy they undisturb’d !—If toil be his, 

He on her breast forgets it; in her eyes 

He suns himself, and deems all labour light ! 

Thus is he poor, but blest! Oh, what a lot! 

How fair—how cloudless—his! How gladly I 
Would barter for it my life’s weary load !” 


This soliloquy is interrupted by the entrance of the faithful Shimei 
to announce, that the wished-for interview has been arranged by 
Adah, and will then take place; an annunciation quickly followed up 
by the arrival of Shelomith herself. Shallum would fly to meet her, 
but is advised by his friend to await the coming of Adah, whose pre- 
sence on the occasion had been expressly stipulated for by the timid 
princess; though already resolved, it would appear, to turn to her 


destruction the fatal interview. The false confidant avoids fulfilling 
her promise. The lover meantime naturally remonstrates and ad- 
vances; but on the scared fair one fleeing at his approach, resorts— 
somewhat superfluously, we cannot help thinking—to menaces of sui- 
cide. He exclaims— 


‘‘O whither would’st thou flee? Dost fear? Oh,no! 
Not to thee, Shelomith! my hasty steps 
Shall trembling lead me. No! since thou thus shunn’st, 
I'll rather turn, and bid yon torrent bear 
Myself and sorrows to the distant main. 
Shelo. Rash man! What would’st thou? Shimei, fly and 
stay him! 
[He is arrested and brought back. 
Live, Shallum! I entreat thee. 
Shall. If thou’d’st have me 
Bear on life’s load, oh! grant me one love token : 
’Twere better else to sink to rest at once, 
Than die ten thousand deaths by thy unkindness. 
 Shelo. ’Tis I who feel half dead with fear already ! 
Shall. Thou would’st not then that I should end my pain ? 
Shelo. What pain could urge thee thus to cast thyself 
Into the depths of yonder foaming flood ? 
Shall. Dost ask, fair creature? Ah! ill-fated Shallum, 
Wherefore wer’t born, if but to feed the flame 
Which, soon or later, must consume thy days ? 
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Shelo. Were’t not the hero and the wise man’s part 
No more to follow one thou canst not gain ? 
What would’st thou of me? ~ 
























Shall. Just to hear me speak 
One word before I die. 

Shelo. That boon I’ve granted ; 
But only that thou mightst forswear all thoughts 
Of death. 

Shall. Alas! that word was but a drop 


To the vast ocean labouring in my bosom! 
Shelo. Well, well! I'll hear—say on, but let thy 
speech | 
Be brief! And, mark me, when ’tis ended ‘ 
Begone in peace, and seek my face no more. 
Shall. Beloved of my soul! where lives the man 
Could uncomplaining, on a bleeding heart, 
Deep festering with love’s scars, the fetters wear ‘ 
In which thou ’st bound me fast? These rugged rocks 
May bear their silent witness to that love 
Whose tears have swell’d so long their streams, and woke 
Their echoes with thy name !— Wherefore forbid 
Their depths to close upon my hopeless sorrows ? 
My life’s sole light, thysel/—has wan’d ere well 
It dawn’d ;—ere noon ’tis sinking in the West 
For ever! Nor, alas! one hope remains 
Again to see it gild my path with joy. 
Hope thus being dead, what marvel if I claim 
Kindred but with the grave? I’ve done with earth ; 
My youthful star has set ; my cup of life 
Grief hath so poison’d, that with it compared, 
The bitterness of death itself seems sweet ! 
For that, at least, none can forbid to share 
With her I love at last; and when before 
Through the dark vale I go, one ray of pity 
From thee shall bid it smile—a paradise ! 
Shelo. Methinks thou hast said all thou could’st desire. 
Shall. O, fairest creature! whence that stony heart ? 
Sure thou hast eyes to see, and ears to hear ;— 
Warm blood rolls in thy veins ;—by human cares 
Thy youth was nurtured ;—wherefore thus a stranger 
To human pity ?—Rocks by man are split, 
Cedars uprooted by the blast—nay, earth’s 
Firm pillars to the earthquake bend—why, then, 
Is thy heart thus alone immoveable ? 
Oh, Shelomith! since ’tis so, grant one boon— 
One only! Say unto me, ‘ Shallum, die !’ 
And at thy bidding I'll die proudly, gladly !— 
Is thy heart stony still? Wilt still deny 
All save ungracious hearing? Art still dumb ? 
Shelo. Shallum! if ought at length unlocks my lips, 
Tis to repel injustice, and disclaim 
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Most erring accusations : hear me, then, 

In silence. Thou hast said that in my breast 

No pity dwells ; and in that hard belief 

Hast scrupled not to call me ‘ heart of stone’— 
The cruellest of maidens; and with words 

Like these, hast sought to move me to compassion. 
Dost know, or dost forget, that should I yield 
What thou call’st pity—cruel to myself— 

The lot I earn’d would be the flaming pile— 

A death of shame before assembled crowds,— 
Honour and life, alike in ashes sunk ? 

Nor could thine aid avail, nor thou escape 

My father’s vengeful ire. Be thou, then, judge, 

If ’twere not miscall’d pity which drew down 

A fate like this on both devoted heads ? 

Less cruel were the kindness that would reach 

To dying lips some fatal draught, desired 

In fond delirium’s ravings ; while few drops 

Of wholesome bitter might achieve the cure ! 

Canst doubt I feel compassion? What else bade me— 
Ev’n now, fly to thy rescue from the flood ? 

Me pity prompts to aid, not to destroy ; 

Such pity I dare feel, and it is thine ! 

But what thou fondly, idly dar’st to crave 

Is folly, for "tis unattainable. 

Nor God nor man can grant th’ unhallow’d boon ; 
God has giv’n man a guardian in his honour, 

And Shelomith’s will ne’er betray its trust ! 

If thou lovest truly, love in me, my faith 

Worthy a monarch’s daughter! Love my fame,— 
My life itself !—If wise as well as loving, 

Be calm ; for if thou’rt so, J shall know peace. 
Flee to some distant shore—live happy there ; 
Dream not of death—harbour no thought of guilt— 
What is’t to be a man, but to forswear 

Life’s sweetest draught if guilt be in the cup ? 

O! be advis’d, be calm; weed from thine heart 
Unhallow’d erring passion !—Go,—adieu ! 

Enjoy thyself—live happy! Fare thee well !” 


The dialogue, which continues in the same strain, is protracted by 
mutual reluctance to separate; and the avowed weakness of what 
ought to have been the stronger party; while it is only when she has 
at length torn herself from her lover, that the heroic female vic- 
tim to honour and duty gives vent to the long suppressed feelings of 
nature. 


‘< Shelo. (alone). Oh, Shallum, Shallum! didst thou know 
how faints 
My soul within me, ’twould be thine to grant, 
Not sue for pity! Sure amid the stars, 
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In fatal signs, my destinies were traced ! 

Had I but call’d the humblest of earth’s sons 

My sires, less deep had been the fall which now 
Lays the king’s daughter low !—O my lov’d Shallum ! 
Is it not better thus to weep for thee, 

Than thou should’st pine for me? O, cruel stars! 
Wherefore divide what love so fondly joins ? 

O blind and wayward love! why seek to join 

What fate hath ever parted ?—O, my Shallum! 
Forgive, if she whom thou hast worshipp’d thus, 
Feign’d enmity to hide a breaking heart, 

Broken for love of thee !—Forgive, if words 

Of studied coldness veil’d the flame within !— 

If stone to thee a breast too soft appeared 

Which durst not yield to pity !—All the while 

Mine ears were tortured with thy moving plaint— 
My breast gave back thy sighs ; and with thy tears, 
Fast as they fell, my life-blood well’d away !” 


Thus mourns the unhappy Shelomith, atoning by secret despair for 
the semblance of exterior composure. Adah now comes to interrupt 
her solitary complainings, and to weave the web of deep-laid treachery, 
by which she hopes to ruin Shelomith, and having line so, to sup- 
plant her in the affections of Shallum. Her first step towards the 
former object is an accusation of the betrothed Siphah of being ac- 
tuated by interest and ambition alone in his pursuit of the princess, 
while he in reality prefers her hand-maiden, Bathsheba, by whom, 
however, his love is rejected and scorned. Adah’s drift in this is to 
awaken to revenge the woman’s pride of Shelomith against Siphah, 
but only to recoil on her own devoted head. 

By a tissue of successful machinations, the princess is persuaded to 
send her handmaiden to Adah, with directions to speak and act im- 
plicitly as she shall dictate ; the natural consequence of the revelation 
to the King, by her, of Siphah’s infidelity seeming to the unsuspicious 
Shelomith the probable breaking off of her marriage with him, and her 
union with a worthier object. Adah, however, having provided a 
poisoned garment, tutors the ignorant damsel into a belief that it is 
designed by her mistress as a fatal present to her hated spouse; and 
having previously given secret information to that effect, both to the 
King and Siphah, the supposed bridal gift is subjected in their presence 
to a test, which too clearly proves its deadly nature. 

The rest of the story may be best given in the antique Hebrew 
phraseology, retained throughout the original ‘“‘Argument”’ of the piece. 

“Then did the King command that Shelomith should be brought 
forth to be burned in the market-place; and lo! the pile was already 
set on fire. Then came Shallum in haste, and said unto the King, 
‘On me, O King! be the blame; thou and thy daughter are guiltless. 
Lay, then, thine hand on me, O King! and let Shelomith go free. 
But Shelomith again said, ‘ Not so, O my father! why shouldest thou 
bring on thine head the innocent blood ? It is I only who have sinned, 
and wherefore should Shallum perish, and his blood be required at 
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thine hand.” And while they thus strove, Shallum answered, ‘ Of a 
truth, thy servant is guilty respecting the matter of the tower, which 
I shunned not to approach. See! here is mine handywork which I 
wot not whom promised to recompense.” Now Shallum had found 
written behind the doors of the tower these words : ‘ Whosoever thou 
art who canst attain unto this spot, be it mine to reward thine 
handywork,’ 

“« And the King was sore afraid, and said unto Shallum, ‘ Of what 
tower speakest thou, my son, and of what handywork? See that thou 
conceal nothing from me of what hath befallen thee.’ And Shallum 
answered, and said, ‘ Surely I have transgressed in that I passed one 
day by the mountain Oz, and gazed up at the tower Ain, and saw that 
the garden on the top thereof was beautiful to look upon; but lo! 
the tower had no door, and the garden no way; and I sought hither 
and thither, and beheld a cave, and at the farther end thereof an 
entrance to the tower. And I went in thereunto, and opened the 
folding doors thereof, and it was written behind them as thy servant 
hath said.’ 

* And the King hasted, and fell on his neck, and embraced him, 
and wept, and called for Shelomith his daughter, and cried, ‘ Up, up, 
Shelomith! up, and fear nothing! for lo! thy deliverance is accom- 
plished, and thy joy is at hand.’ 

“‘ And great fear fell on Siphah, and he made confession how he had 
found the doors open, and another had been in the tower before him. 
And the King gave commandment to loose the chains wherewith 
Shelomith and Shallum had been bound, and the people saw it and 
were glad. And they made a great feast in the palace, and the King 
gave Shallum his daughter Shelomith to wife, and he found favour in 
his eyes, and became unto him as his son, and sat on the throne of 
his kingdom, and was exalted over all the children of Kedem.” 

So runs this truly Hebrew winding up: the consonance in expres- 
sion of which, with Scriptural narration, (under other circumstances 
always more or less offensive to right taste and feeling,) here only at- 
tests the common origin of both, and the unalterable genius of the 
most unique of languages. That it should ever, as in the poetical 
parts of the piece, have bent to the ordinary dramatic forms of speech 
in use among other nations, seems irreconcileable with its distinctive 

culiarities. But how much of this may be due to the transfusion of 
its unquestionably poetical imagery and sentiment, through two, at 
least, living languages, it does not become a third translator, whose 
version must thus necessarily be the “ shadow of a shade,” presump- 
tuously to decide. 

That, even as such, it has the claim of novelty, at least, on the 
British reader, will probably form its chief recommendation ; though 
the specimens given will prove that in the staple commodity of all 
dramatic poetry, viz. sentiment and passion—the Jew of the eighteenth 
century was, at all events, on a level with the other writers of the age. 


June 1st, 1841. 


N. Ss.— VOL, vz. 
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THE ROMAN TRAGEDY. 


Tue saying has been very often repeated, that ‘captive Greece 
conquered her conqueror :” though shorn of political power and im- 
portance, she exercised great influence upon the intellectual character 
of her proud and haughty conqueror. She had become degenerate in 
literature as in power; sophistical declaimers abounded, and true elo- 
quence was supplanted by gaudy ornament; the severe simplicity of 
her early taste was gone, and the last echo of her song had ceased in 
Bion and Moschus; yet the works of her writers were eagerly studied 
at Rome. The most distinguished Romans sought instructions from 
Grecian masters, and were careful students of Grecian eloquence and 
poetry. Such a course of training was not likely to produce a Roman 
national literature. At all events, a long time must have elapsed 
_before a previously rade and ill-informed people, who had delighted in 
the field, the crowded resorts of business, and the conflicts of opposing 
parties, rather than in the study—could digest and methodize their 
new knowledge. Until this was done, the native genius had no room 
for expansion: it would at first raise its head as a weak and delicate 
scion, needing careful culture, gentle showers, and sunny influences to 
bring it forward. Of Roman Poetry in particular, we hear nothing 
before the influence of the Greek became felt ; and their first notion of 
the literary treasures of Greece was afforded to them when Livius An- 
dronicus, a Greek slave, first attempted a Latin version of the Odyssey, 
and also of several dramatic works. 

Schlegel has distinguished well between that imitation which must 
necessarily take place when the literature of a polished and intellectual 

ople is transferred to a nation of comparative mental rudeness, but 
which allows the native genius and individuality of the people to be 
preserved,—which keeps a model in view, but does not measure and 
copy it slavishly ; and imitation so complete as almost to paralyze the 
mind, and lay a dead weight on fancy and invention. In the latter 
case, defects as well as beauties are copied, and artifice is needful to 
conduct to an inferior degree of those results, which, under a different 
mould of national character, are either produced spontaneously, or 
without the appearance of labour. That the imitation of Grecian wri- 
ters did, to a great extent, check the freedom of Roman genius, cannot 
be doubted. They neglected a rich mine of home tradition and legend; 
they wooed to the banks of the Tiber shapes whose proper homes were 
in the Grecian dells and mountains, and consecrated forests. While 
to the Greeks these had appeared flushed with beauty and beaming 
with expression, to the Roman eye they were much more misty and 
dim, and gave not token by their looks that they liked the foreign soil 
to which they were summoned. 

Yet there is one circumstance which stamps a peculiar feature even 
on those Roman works which owe their origin most directly to Grecian 
prototypes,—the one redeeming feature which gives them nationality. 
They added one element to the spolia opima carried off from Greece, 
which, though it could not neutralize the imitation, was of so prevailing 
a character, was so kindred to every heart, that it gave dignity to each 
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thought, word, and action. ‘I'hat idea was of Rome as the mistress of 
the world and centre of power—the moving force which even the as- 
perities of nature could not resist—throned in high supremacy over the 
nations—wonderful in her ancient manners and laws, in her unrivalled 

dominion. ‘‘It is this spirit which breathes from the lips of every 

Roman, and stamps a character of independent grandeur and dignity 

even on his most slavish imitations of the Greeks—it is the idea of the 

solitary grandeur of their country which alike animates them all; and, 

like the unseen spirit of life, illuminates the whole body of their 

writings.” 

From the character of the Romans, their tendency to business and 
action, it is easy to see that (though in all things imitators) some de- 
partments of writing were more adapted to their genius than others. 
These they carried, in refinement, beyond the point in which they had 
received + shang History was the theme of Rome’s fortunes and glory; 
talent cultivated it with success. Next to arms, oratory was the pass- 
port to distinction, and was of course thoroughly studied. Into these 
two departments they entered with heart and soul; but philosophy was 
never naturalized among them ; they succeeded only in poetry of a pe- 
culiar kind; in tragedy they absolutely failed. The Roman literature 
may, in fact, be viewed as a continuation of the Grecian,—with no 
inconsiderable deterioration and falling off. Both form one line, weak- 
ening as it is prolonged. Doubtless the Romans may have possessed 
fine germs, which would in time have fructified under favourable cir- 
cumstances; but they fell short of the due cultivation of their powers, 
and the higher faculties were uncultivated. They confined themselves 
to borrowing, or, at most, improving—treading in the beaten path and 
turning not aside, though the deviation might have disclosed rich and 
beautiful prospects. Before they had leisure to do this, they were 
oppressed by despotism and political turmoil; and as the canker ate 
the vitals of the state, literature rapidly sunk. 

The influx of Grecian literature withdrew the attention of the Ro- 
mans from the recorded incidents of their early history. They abjured 
the records of their ancestors’ real or supposed achievements in attempts 
to naturalize the literature of their preceptors. These legends were 
embodied in songs which were recited at festal entertainments. It has 
been conjectured that there also existed a species of heroic poems 
which related the early Roman history. All which—contributing as 
they did to the supposed magnitude of the Roman name—were com- 
pletely thrown into the shade by the creations of Grecian genius. 

With the exception of the Fabule Atellane, the Romans produced 
nothing original in the dramatic art. Their comedy was borrowed. 
And, as the Roman materials for poetry were unquestionably taken 
from the Greeks, let us see whether the tragic materials were such as 
could be effectively transferred. For this they must have recourse to 
mythology. The heroic fable was regarded as the natural and befitting 
storehouse; it wore the appearance, and was seen in the uncertain light 
of antiquity. In the Greek mythology national and local traditions 
were interwoven. These were revered as an appendix to religion, and 
a prologue to history ; they were ever before the people in ceremonies 
and monuments. This mythology, by its varied treatment in the 
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hands of numerous epic or merely mythical poets, was prepared for the 
wants of art, or of higher poetry. ‘‘ The tragedians had only to engraft 
poetry on poetry ; certain preliminary suppositions of invaluable im- 
portance for dignity, grandeur, and independence of all petty accesso- 
ries, were granted them at the very outset. The sanctity of legend had 
ennobled every thing—even errors and frailties—in that god-born, 
and long-departed race of heroes. They possessed great power, acted 
with superhuman force; they flourished before order or law. There 
was a selection among the mythological families, of some whose actions 
and sufferings were deemed peculiarly adapted for scenic representation. 
As, too, there were many different versions of them, great latitude of 
choice was permitted as to the point of view from which the outlines 


were sketched. The same materials which had flowed on easily and . 


uninterruptedly in narrative poetry, suffered themselves to be moulded 
into the condensed and statuesque form of tragedy.” 

With the Romans the case was different. ‘They had to deal with 
a foreign mythology, the influence of which on their hearts and imagi- 
nations must have been feeble. The representations made were cold 
and lifeless, without force and expression. The whole wore the flat- 
ness of a bald translation. The feelings described were not those 
which caught the sympathy of a Roman mind. The manners de- 
picted were foreign. No one of commanding intellect arose, who, by 
his magic genius, could enchain an audience, and invest these bor- 
rowed personages with charms true to nature, overcoming all diffi- 
culties, and forcing an entrance into the heart. The Roman dramatist 
moved in a circumscribed and comparatively uninteresting track; he 
fell in the struggle with unfavourable circumstances. 

Why did the Roman dramatists not try their strength on subjects 
taken from their own traditions? The ruins of the early Roman anti- 
quity had not time to be turned about by the luxuriant ivy which 
hallows and beautifies decay. Time had not smoothed away the more 
common aspect of such incidents, and added to them adventitious 
graces. They wanted the venerable air and imposing pomp which 
the ancient tragedy required,—without which the influence of fate and 
mystery was not sufficiently apparent. The great Greek tragedians 
preferred to exhibit shadows dimly moving through the mists. of anti- 
quity—the dark records of unearthly suffering and woe—rather than 
the living blaze of glory that rested upon Thermopyle and Marathon. 
The personages had been already rendered familiar by the heroic epos. 
The time was, when men had been magnified into demigods. They 
conceived themselves sprung from the gods; but between the gods and 
the frail and feeble creatures of earth, another race was supposed to 
have intervened, to break the suddenness of the transition from the 
bright inhabitants of heaven to common men of ordinary thoughts. 
The space between had been filled up by a race of godlike men, 
authors of heroic deeds. On the clouds of antiquity, in the twilight 
of past time, the Greeks saw faintly traced figures of noble proportion, 
—the forms of those who had figured in colossal achievements, beneath 
the walls of Thebes and Troy. But the Romans had no families 
corresponding with those of Atreus or CEdipus; no such princess as 
Helen, no such dignified monarch as Agamemnon; no epic cycle on 
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which to form tragedies like the Greeks, whose minds Homer had 
conciliated in favour of Ajax and Ulysses. No harp of surpassing 
power and sweetness had immortalized their early annals. The state 
of parties, too, at Rome, was such as rendered it impossible to take 
subjects from their early historic annals, 

Other causes for the failure of Roman tragedy obviously appear in 
their want of deep feeling and tender emotion—in the unrivalled 
training process of cruelty and callousness to which they were sub- 
jected—in their propensity for barbarous luxury—in their vitiated taste 
for spectacle and display, so forcibly described by Horace :— 












‘* Quatuor aut plures auleea premuntur in horas 
Dum fugiunt equitum turme, peditumque caterve : 
Mox trahitur manibus regum fortuna retortis ; 
Esseda festinant, pilenta, peterrita, naves ; 
Captivum portatur ebur, captiva Corinthus.” 


The tendency of the Augustan age was manifestly not to tragedy. ‘art 
Before that time, according to Quinctilian, the Roman attempts at 3 
tragedy were characterized by ‘gravitas sententiarum, verborum 
pondus, auctoritas personarum ;” then, by ‘‘ nitor, eruditio summa in i. 
exedendis operibus manus:” he particularizes Ovid’s Medea as one 
of the most prominent and meritorious works of the latter school. 
After the Augustan period, the seeds of decay rapidly sprung up in 
every department of literature. The tragedies which go by the name 
of Seneca have scarcely any claim upon attention. 

A. R. B. 

























JACOB NETTLE, 
THE PENSIONED OFF IRISH BARRISTER. 
A SKETCH OF CHARACTER FROM LIFE, BY PETER MINIMUS, ESQ, 







‘* All human things are subject to decay, 

And when fate summons, monarchs must obey.’’—DrypeEn. 
Poor Jacob Nettle !—he is no more—he is gone the way of all flesh, 
and I trust his soul has taken flight in the direction of all good souls, 
for he was a jolly good soul, particularly over a bottle of claret or a 
tumbler of the native, to use his own term for Irish whisky; but he is 
gone—we shal] no longer have ‘‘his flashes of merriment that were My 
wont to set the table in a roar.” ‘othe 
I should like, if possible, to commence the sketch with some account _ 
of his birth, but I could never hear a word about it from himself or any ‘o- 

one else. He appeared to me as if he had dropped from the clouds, “8 
or had grown out of a cauliflower, as my old nurse used to say; he i 
told me he believed he had not a relative upon earth, or any other 
place, at least that he knew anything about. I have often thought he 
must have come into the world, not only like King Richard, ‘‘ born 
with teeth,” but ready rigged out in a lawyer’s wig, gown, and brief 
bag. As well as I can learn, the first place his squat figure was seen 
or heard of was in the hall of the Dublin Four Courts; and ashis was 
a figure not easily to be passed over unnoticed, it was not long ere he 
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attracted a good deal of observation; and by degrees, his forwardness 
of manner and eccentricity of habit introduced him more fully to the 
notice of his brother barristers, until at last he was possessed of a 
numerous circle of acquaintances, and the name of Jacob Nettle was as 
well known at the Irish Bar as that of the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench. Poor Jacob was any thing but well off in the world ; 
he had seldom a guinea to spare; indeed, whenever he had one at all, 
he would spend it in a turn-out of a leg of mutton and the jolly bottle 
(to use his own term) to a select few of his friends. He was the 
contemporary of some great men; his career was in the time of Curran, 
O’G y, B——, and others of the same kidney; his intimacy with 
the first named was his great boast, and truly he had reason to be 
proud of it—for John Philpot Curran was more than an Irish star, 
he was a comet, and not even one of the common order, but one 
that is to be seen only once in a hundred years. 

Jacob Nettle’s great failing, if failing it can be called, was an over 
fondness for the society of the dinner table; I say the society, for to do 
the poor fellow justice, he had but a small appetite, and did not seem 
to care a pin’s fee about the dinner itself, but he lost no opportunity of 
giving hints to his friends for an invite: he at last became proverbial 
for his dinner or society hunting propensities, so that, amusing as he was, 
people were obliged to keep out of his way on some occasions. I may 
give the following as a specimen of his usual intimations for an invite 
to dinner, and they generally ended with similar success. Meeting 
with Curran (the then Master of the Rolls) late in the afternoon, they 
accosted each other, when Curran observed that he was taking a walk 
to endeavour to get an appetite for his dinner.—‘‘ Well,” said Jacob, 
‘I wish you success; but we are on different tacks—for I am taking 
a walk to endeavour to get a dinner for my appetite ;" this would do, 
and away they would walk together, both finding what they had been 
in search of. I have taken some pains to inquire, and never could 
hear of Jacob having declined an invitation to dinner; but, indeed, 
he would make a boast of this, and many a good joke would he tell 
of his hints to various parties for the provoke to place his legs under 
their mahogany. 

Jacob was about five feet seven in height; a ruddy, jolly looking 
face: small, but very sharp looking, greyish eyes, surmounted by bushy 
dark eyebrows, which gave a remarkable and somewhat cunning 
expression to his face; the top of his head was bald, the rest covered 
with hair perfectly white with age, for at the time I knew him he was 
about sixty-eight years of age. No one could pass Jacob in the street 
without looking after him and saying, ‘‘There goes a queer fellow !” 
for his dress stamped him at once as deserving the appellation; it indi- 
cated a most extraordinary attempt at the costume of an old dandy: but 
he appeared not to have the least idea how to put on his clothes ; every 
thing on him, not even excepting his shirt, had the appearance of being 
on him the wrong way—inside out—or upside down. He usually 
wore an old brown coat with the lower part buttoned on a wrong 
button ; at the breast appeared, in negligence certainly, but anything 
but graceful negligence, a light yellow looking waistcoat, rather soiled, 
and much the worse for wear, over which hung a watch-guard (not gold) 
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and black ribbon for spy glass. Sunday papers, like briefs, newspapers, 
&c., which he used to thrust indiscriminate y into the breast of his coat, 
made up the breastplate of his costume; his cravat was twisted round 
his neck in a large loose fold, over which a prodigious quantity of linen 
made a most unsuccessful attempt to stand up and look like a shirt 
collar; he was not a little proud of his legs, even in the evening of his 
life, and wore drab inexpressibles, with leggings, in order to show them 
off to the best advantage. 

Jacob Nettle had struggled a long time in his profession, but he 
never could make much of it; he was clever, but idle, and too fond 
of jovial society ; and, what was worse than all, he was growing very 
deaf, and had nothing laid by in the way of a provision for retirement ; 
—the malady at last increased upon him to such a degree that he was 
no longer fit for the business of t': courts. I recollect hearing him 
examining a witness before a jury and the facetious Lord N y: 
Jacob was very deaf at the time ; his lordship a little so. “ Speak up, 
sir!” roared Jacob to the witness :—‘‘ Speak up, sir, that his lordship 
and the gentlemen of the jury may hear you!” Now it happened at 
the time that the witness had been speaking loud enough for any one to 
hear him ; so the old judge remarked, upon hearing Jacob’s command, 
“ Mr. Nettle, that’s one word for me, and half a dozen for yourself.” 
But at last, as I have said, he became quite unfit for business, and his 
brother barristers kindly determined on entering into a subscription to 

urchase a life annuity for him, in order that he might end his days 
in peace and retirement. The thing was done; but after all but very 
poorly, for Jacob’s pension only amounted to about eighty pounds a 
year ; he, however, was honest and honourable, and made the pittance 
suffice for his wants. 
“ Que virtus et quanta, boni sit vivere parvo.” 


A sad mistake had very nearly caused a breach for ever between 
Jacob and myself; the Irish bar, for some reason or other best known 
to itself, made the pension of Jacob Nettle payable in London. He 
called one day at my chambers in the Temple when I hanpened not to 
be there, and after waiting some time, he left word with my clerk that, 
as he could not see me, he would call at my dwelling-house in Tavi- 
stock Square, and pay a visit to Mrs. Minimus; he knew he would 
be sure of an invitation to dinner in that quarter. Now it happened, 
on this very day, that I had a party of gentlemen to dine with me for 
the purpose of discussing very important business, and I would not 
for the world have had any interruption. No sooner had he been gone, 
than I arrived, and having learned his intention, I sat down and wrote 
in great haste to my wife; my note ran as follows :— 


“« My dear Julia, 

“* That Jacob Nettle has just gone from this to pay a visit 
at the house ; for God’s sake do not see him; or if you do, manage to 
get rid of him in the best manner you can; for I would not have him 
to dinner to-day for any consideration. 





“* Yours, &c. &c.” 


Most haste, worse speed.—I addressed the note, in. my hurry, to 
“* Jacob Nettle, Esq., at my own house, in the Square ;”—sent it off 
immediately by my clerk, telling him to run all the way, in order to 
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get there before Jacob. I had an Irish servant who was very well ac- 
quainted with Jacob; and in a short time after the note had been left at 
the house, the rat-tat-tat-tat of the visiter came to the door, which was 
opened by Mr. Pat. ‘Is your mistress at home?” inquired Jacob. 
“« No, sir,” says Pat, “‘ but my master has just sent up a note for you— 
here it is, sir.”—*‘* Oh, all right !—an invitation,” thought Jacob to 
himself. We can easily imagine the figure he cut on opening the 
note intended for my wife. As the servant informed me afterwards, 
‘* He read it in the hall, for a long time, and walked away without 
saying a word.” I felt in a pleasant predicament, on going home to 
dinner, and inquiring of my wife if she had seen Jacob, and had acted 
according to my note. Of course she denied having received any 
note from me. Pat was called up; and the fellow, with a provoking 
grin, said he had never received  » ote, “at aii at all,” for the mistress, 
but #h®t ti.s one IL had sent for Mr. Nettle he had delivered to him the 
momeut he rapped at the door. By degrees the mystery unfolded 
itself, and the horrid trath flashed across my mind: I really did not 
know whether i stood upon my head or my heels; yet I could not re- 
train from laughing (and, indeed, I was joined heartily by all around) 
at so comical a disaster. However, I took the earliest opportunity of 
throwing myself in Jacob’s way, and explaining the matter; I invited 
him to dinner, which was the true healing plaster, and the mishap was 
turned into a good joke, which Jacob himself was always the first to 
introduce. 

I have no doubt but that Jacob Nettle’s character was a source of 
great amusement to Curran; every joke between them was sure to be 
followed by an invitation for dinner on one side or the other; but, of 
course, Jacob’s jokes would tell better in that way, for he generally threw 
the onus upon Curran. ‘* What are you thinking of ?” said Curran to 
him in court, on seeing Nettle buried in a brown study. ‘I’m think- 
ing,” answered Jacob, starting up, “‘that you dined with me last.” 
This would produce a laugh, and the desired effect. Jacob and 
Curran were riding together to dine at some heuse near Dublin, for 
Jacob managed to keep a pony, wh.ch he call Bucephalus, and 
which was as well known as the master, and just as much addicted to 
dining out. Well, the dinner hour, five o’clock, was near at hand, 
and Jacob expressed some fears as to being in time. ‘‘ Curran,” said 
he, ‘I do not know the roads here very well,—I am afraid we shall be 
late.”—* I tell you what, Jacob,” said Curran, ‘‘ if you had to dine at 
Grand Cairo, you would be sure to find your way there at five o’clock.” 
Those little incidents will help to give some idea of the character of 
Jacob Nettle. Talking of the pony reminds me of an anecdote con- 
cerning Baron O’G and Jacob. 

Jacob was counsel for a fellow who had been tried for horse- 
stealing before O’G——y: he rode away the horse with his own 
saddle: there was no doubt as to the fellow’s guilt, but owing to some 
flaw in the indictment he was acquitted, whereupon Jacob applied to 
his pe A for the saddle; he begged his lordship would be kind 
enough to let his client have the saddle, as he had been acquitted on 
the charge » pa him. ‘Indeed, [ will not, Mr. Nettle,” answered 
the chief, in his peculiar dry manner. ‘* Dear me, my lord,” said 
Jacob, ‘‘that is very odd. Would your lordship be kind enough to 
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tell me why?” “‘ It would be of no use to you, Mr. Nettle,” replied 
the judge; ‘“‘ it’s much too large for the pony.” A loud laugh followed 
this cut; Jacob joined in it, but was obliged to content himself with 
his own saddle, and the loss of his fee. 

I must not omit one very amusing story, which, however, to he 

roperly appreciated, the reader should have heard him tell, for his 
imitation of the parties connected with it was excellent; I will give as 
nearly as possible the words in which he told it, but for his manner 
and the character of the persons spoken of, I must trust to the reader's 
imagination or knowledge of the parties. 

I dined in company with Jacob at the house of a friend; after 
dinner, and when the bottle had passed pretty freely,—‘‘ Come, Jacob,” 
said the host, ‘‘ give us the story of the Ten Pound Bill.” ‘* What’s 
that ?” says Jacob, raising his ear-trumpet, which he always carried 
about him. ‘‘ The Ten Pound Bill!” bawled the host it» the aper- 
ture; ‘‘ Oh, ay, ha, ha, ha!” roars Jacob, ‘‘ O, I forget it.” ‘* No, 
no, no,” calls out every one at the table at once; ‘come, Jacob, out 
with it—the Ten Pound Bill.” ‘* Well, well,” says Jacob, with a 
shake of the head, ‘‘ here it goes:”— 


JACOB NETTLE’S STORY OF THE “‘ TEN POUND BILL.” 


Showing that it is not so easy to get Money for a good Bill as some People 
may suppose. 

You must know that in the days of Curran, O’G——y, B e, 
and such like stars of the day, there was a very jolly set of us at 
the Irish bar (Jacob always included himself amongst the stars,) and 
seldom a day passed without a dinner from some one of the party to 
the rest of us ;—of course, I had my own turn now and then: it was 
there we would have the fun, the genuine wit, and the hearty laugh 
over the jolly bottle. Some of us had not over and above much to 
spare in the money way, bu‘ whenever we could get hold of the guinea 
with the brief, we sheuld set off to the market for the leg of mutton 
and turnips, or the piece of beef, or anything in the homely way. 
Well, one morning, a rap comes to my door ;—thinks I to myself, this 
is a brief—but who should walk in but my friend Billy Daly’s servant. 
** What’s the matter, Tom?” said I; ‘is your master ill?” ‘* No, plase 
yer honour,” says Tom ; “ but he has a few friends to dine with him to- 
day, and, by the same token, I think yer honour is one of them.” 
“* Indeed, I am,”’ said I; ‘and I hope he is not going to put us off.” 
**O not at all, yer honour; but, somehow or other, he’s run rather 
short of money, and he sent me down to know if you could! Jend him 
the loan of a five pound note until his next brief.”’ ‘* That’s a bad 
case, Tom,” said I, ‘‘ for I have not got a farthing of ready money in 
the house.” ‘‘O may be, yer honour had better try, and you'll get it 
ready enough,” says Tom, doubting in some degree my veracity, and 
trying to coax me into the loan, ‘‘The only thing I have in the 
world, Tom,” said I, after a pause, “‘ is a bit of paper.” 

“* By dad, sir, if it’s bank paper it’s just the thing,’ 
Tom. 

“It is not,” said I, ‘‘ but it is as safe as the Bank,—a bit of paper in 
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the shape of a Ten Pound Bill ;—but that will not do. I think, Tom, 
you had better go to some one else at once, and let us make sure of 
the dinner.” ‘‘ By dad, then, yer honour, I don’t know who the d—I 
I'd go to but yourself; but, if 1 might make bould to spake, may be 
yer honour would have no trouble in getting money from some of your 
friends in the courts for the ten pound bill; sure I can follow your 
honour down there, and you can try, for the master will be disappointed 
entirely, if 1 go back without the money.” ‘‘ Well, Tom,” says I, ‘‘ we 
must see what can be done; I am going now to court, and if I don’t 
get the money it will not be for want of asking ;” the fact is, I would 
have done anything for my friend, Billy Daly. 

Well, away I went to court, with my friend Tom after me, and the 
first person I happened to light on was my friend B ll. He was just 
going into the Exchequer, where he now sits on the bench. ‘* B——ll,” 
said I, ‘‘ 1 want to speak to you.” ‘‘ What is it?” says he; ‘can I 
do anything for you?—command me.” ‘‘ Nothing particular,” said I, 
‘only a small ten pound bill I have here, that I want to get cash for; 
it is not so much for myself, as to lend our friend, Billy Daly, five 
pounds. Here is his servant,” said I, turning to Tom, who was close 
at my heels with a suit of livery that must have been made in the 
reign of Queen Dick ;—in fact, his very appearance was enough to 
frighten any one from lending money to the master. ‘‘ You see, my 
dear B——ll,”’ said I, ‘‘ here he is waiting to take the money home ; 
some of us dine at the house to-day, and if I cannot get the money, 
we will come off rather short.” B——ll threw an eye at the servant, 
and then laying his hand upon my shoulder, ‘“ By all that’s sacred,” 
said he, ‘‘ Jacob, I have fifty pounds to pay for a bill to-morrow, fifty 
pence of which I never got value for; but, my dear Jacob, there is 
your friend B——e going across the hall—you can be at no loss—he 
will be sure to give you the money, and not even think of the discount.” 
‘“* Well, thank you, B ll,” said I, “1 will try B——e.” He was 
Attorney-General at the time, so I went upto him. ‘‘ Mr, Attorney- 
General,” said I, ‘‘ I want a word in private with you.” ‘‘ What is 
the matter, my dear Nettle,” said he; ‘is it anything important? if 
so, you had better defer it until to-morrow, for I am on in a Chancery 
case, and have not a moment to spare.” ‘ Why,” said I, ‘it is not 
very important, but at the same time it is rather pressing, and I will 
not keep you a moment—a small ten pound bill,” said I; ‘if you 
could give me cash for it, it would add to the many” ‘* Jacob,” 
said B———e, interrupting me, ‘‘ not another word ; if I was to live to 
the age of Methusalem, I never would get rid of my embarrassments; 
I have not a shilling that I can call my own, nor do I think I ever will. 
Go, you will have no difficulty in getting the bill done; there is your 
friend J s G——e, the recorder; his pocket is always full.” 

Well, away I went, with the livery lad still at my heels, after G——e. 
“Mr.G e,” said I, ‘“‘a word, if you please.” ‘‘ Certainly, Jacob, 
what is it?” ‘A good ten pound bill,” said I, “ with only a few days 
to run; I want to lend five pounds to a friend whose servant is here 
(and I again pointed to Tom); if you could give me the needful for it 
I would thank you.” ‘“‘ Jacob,” said he, “‘I would give it with the 
greatest pleasure in the world ; Sut I will tell you a secret: there are 
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very few know really how I am circumstanced.” What can this be? 
thinks I, for I knew him to be as rich as any lod Jew. ‘* Whisper,” 
continued he, putting his mouth close to my ear; ‘ you needn’t tell 
any one, but it is a fact that I have fourteen children to provide for ; 
they extract from me every shilling I can make,—so excuse me, 
Nettle, I cannot dothe bill; but any one will give you the cash ;—see, 
there is Mc N ly going into the Rolls—run after him; I have 
something in the Exchequer—adieu!” Well, off we set to Mc N ly, 
who was limping along in the usual way, for of course you are aware 
that he had a long and a short leg, or a short and a long one, which- 
ever you like. Talking of his lameness, Jack M ly had a limp, 
exactly like that of Me N ly, and he went up to Curran one day 
in the hall of the Four Courts,—‘* Mr. Curran,” said he, ‘‘ have you 
seen Mc N ly going this way?” Curran answered immediately, 
referring to the limp, “‘ Why, Jack, I never saw him going any other 
way.”’—But to return to the subject—I went up to Mc N——ly with 
my escort ;” “ Friend Mc N ly,” said I, ‘*can you spare me a 
moment ’—I have something to say to you.” (Mc N ly, you know, 
had a very drawling loud manner of speaking.) ‘‘ Eh,” said he, 
‘“‘ what in the name of wonder do you want? sure you know I would 
do any thing in the world for you—speak out—come to the point at 
once.” Well, I thought I was all right at last, and I looked round to 
Tom, who appeared to be of the same opinion, for he was scratching 
his head, and had a regular Tim Bobbin grin upon him. ‘* Whiy, 
McN ly,” said I, “if you can do me a small ten pound bill, you 
will confer a great favour upon me; I want tolend five pounds to this 
poor fellow’s master, with whom I think you dine to-day.”—‘‘Eh—to 
be sure I do ;—but what the devil have you been about? Why didn’t 
you come to me sooner ?—Damnation, I have just lent £200 to Smyth, 
and have not another rap of ready money at present; I would lend 
you the money with all my heart, if I had it. If you had been with 
me five minutes ago, you would have been all right; but this moment 
I could not discount a treasury order for sixpence, due in half an 
hour ;—at the same time don’t think I am poor, for by the powers I 
have debentures that sun or moon never saw.” (Mc N ly always 
wished to be thought very rich.) ‘* But see,” continued he,—*‘ there— 
run—there is the man who will give you the money, or ten times as 
much if you want it—your friend Curran ;—cut after him.” 

“Well, Tom,” said I, turning to the lad in the rear, whose smile 
had given way to an unusual length of visage,—‘‘ come along; all 
hope is not gone yet.” Away we went toCurran. ‘ My dear Curran,” 
said I, ‘a word with you.” ‘* A thousand words, Jacob; but if one 
will suffice, say but the word, and you shall have whatever it demands, 
if in my power to grant it.” ‘I have a ten pound bill here,” said I; 
** I would be glad if you could melt it for me.” =“ A ten pound bill!” 
echoed Curran, drawing himself up, and stroking his chin,—“ a ten 
pound bill! let. me see the bill!” continued he, taking from his waist- 
coat pocket his spectacles, and shaking them open against his left 
hand: whilst I was extracting the unfortunate bill from my pocket, 
I took the opportunity of repeating what I had so often said before— 
namely, that it was not so much for myself I wanted the money as to 
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oblige my friend Billy Daly; concluding by calling to notice the dis- 
mal looking messenger in the rear, at whom Curran gave a penetrating 
look, and then uttered a kind of a hem, followed by a very audible 
smack of the lips. ‘‘ Let me see the bill,” said he again, slowly, as if 
only to fill up the pause which had taken place, for the bill had got 
amongst some papers in my pocket, and it was some time before I 
placed it in his hands. He took it by one corner, tapped the opposite 
end with his spectacles in order to open it at full length; then raising 
the glasses to his eyes, he gave another hem and a smack of the lips, fol- 
lowed by a glance over the top of the paper—first at myself, and then 
at my friend Tom, who stood there, the very picture of hope and fear. 
** My dear Jacob,” said Curran, at last, ‘ this bill, I have not the 
smallest doubt upon my mind, will be paid upon the very day it be- 
comes due, and by my calculation and according to Cocker, it has 
precisely ten days to run. I perceive, also, that it has been drawn 
upon the tenth day of the month ;—and, let me see, it is payable at 
number ten, Molesworth Street. Now, my dear Jacob, that is a very 
remarkable coincidence, that the bill should be for ten pounds—that it 
should have exactly ten days to run—be drawn upon the tenth day of 
the month, and be made payable at ten, Molesworth Street.” ‘It is 
odd,” said I, laughing; ‘‘ it never had struck me before.” ‘* However,” 
continued Curran, ‘‘ that does not alter my opinion, that the bill will 
be taken up on the very day it becomes due.” At this expression of 
satisfaction on the part of Curran, my hopes began to rise, and I heard 
a kind of chuckle proceeding from my friend Tom, who looked on the 
matter as settled. ‘‘ But, my dear Jacob,” continued Curran, in a 
calm serious tone, ‘‘ it is a bili—and let me tell you a story concern- 
ing myself and a bill.” Tom drew closer to my heels, and cocked 
his ears. 

‘Some years ago,” continued Curran, “a friend of mine—I will 
not mention his name—asked me as a favour, to put my name across 
a bill, which process is termed accepting the bill. He said it was to 
afford him a temporary accommodation, and assured me that he would 
have the means of taking it up when it became due. I did what he 
required without hesitation—full of confidence—never for a moment 
suspecting the consequences. Well, sir, I went on circuit a short time 
after; I set off on the coach—inside or outside—I am not sure which} 
but no matter. I was in a state of happy unconsciousness respecting 
the bill. Iarrived at Cork. I was sitting quietly one morning m the 
coffee room of the hotel at my breakfast, when—to my inconceivable 
horror—a fellow walked in, tapped me upon the shoulder, and begged 
politely to inform me that this same bill, upon which I had putmy name 
some months previously, had been, in the commercial sense of the word, 
protested, My dear Jacob, no sooner had I been in possession of this 
astounding intelligence than I protested before Heaven, that, directly 
or indirectly, I never would have anything to do with a bill again. 
My dear Jacob,” continued he, warming as he went on, ‘I feel for this 

r messenger of woe !”’ here he looked at Tom, who held down his 
ined and scratched it violently; ‘‘ 1 am aware of the sad tale he will 
have to carry to his master, should you fail in your attempt to procure 
the paltry value of this paltry piece of paper; believe me, when I hear 
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of such cases, my head falls upon my shoulder, and my heart sinks in 
within me; but Jacob, believe me, I would suffer anything rather 
than it should ever be said again, that I had anything—even in the 
most remote degree—to do with a bill ;—good b’ye, my dear Jacob,” 

Saying this, Curran thrust the bill into my hand, which he shook, 
and then walked quickly away. Here was the finishing stroke. I-could 
not help laughing to myself at Curran’s manner while telling the story. 
Some time after he told me, while he laughed heartily, that it was 
purely the invention of the moment, but that he had the greatest 
horror of bills. Tom stood gazing upon the pavement of the hall, 
working away at his head with unremitting exertion. ‘‘ Well, Tom,” 
said I, ‘‘ you see it is not such an easy matter as you supposed, to get 
cash even for a good ten pound bill.” ‘‘ Be dad, then, that’s true, yer 
honour; money doesn’t appear to be as plenty as blackberries when 
they’re in season; howsomedeaver, I'll tell the master that yer honour 
did everything in yer power; and if we can’t get what we want, we 
must only do without it.” Saying this, he was moving away. ‘ Hold, 
Tom,” said I, ‘‘ take the bill to your master; he may be able to get a 
loan on it that will suffice for the day; but tell him from me, and you 
know, Tom, I speak from experience, to try any place for the money, 
but in the hall. of the Dublin Four Courts.” Well, to end my story, 
it is but right to state, that Billy Daly managed somehow or other to 
get the cash; and, sure enough, at dinner the same evening, we had 
a good laugh about the same ten pound bill. 


During the recital of this story you may be sure that there was plenty 
of laughter, both from the appearance of the narrator, as well as from 
his true, but droll, imitations of the persons to whom he made his 
unsuccessful applications. 

Jacob’s poor pension obliged him to live upon a very economical 
scale at home; this fact, however, he always endeavoured to hide as 
much as possible, and would make us believe that he had a good 
bottle of wine whenever we would be pleased to callon him. He 
invited me to visit him,—I took him at his word; an Irish friend, Dick 
Smyth, and myself, popped in unexpectedly upon him, and certainly 
we had a hearty laugh at his being caught 


** Deprendi miserum est.” 


Poor Jacob happened upon this day to be put to his shifts, not 
having any invitation out; being very deaf, he had not heard our rap 
at the hall door, nor was he aware of our approach until we had 
knocked loudly at the door of his little bed-room, ‘‘ which served him 
for parlour, kitchen, and all.” We entered. Just before opening the 
door, we heard a sudden shuffling and a confused noise, occasioned by 
the fall of some of the fire-irons and other things, as if Jacob had been 
surprised, and had suddenly started from some occupation which he 
would have wished to conceal; upon entering the room, our olfactory 
nerves were saluted with a most savoury smell of fried meat: Jacob 
was habited in a very worn-out dressing-gown patched with different 
coloured stuffs, and had on his slippers; it was nearly four o’clock, 
but he seldom stirred out, unless when invited to the board of a friend: 
he saluted us in a confused manner, excusing himself to us about his 
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dishabille, &c. ‘‘ Why, Jacob,” said I, snuffing up the savoury 
smell which filled the room, ‘‘I fear we have interrupted you—you 
have been cooking your dinner.” I winked at Dick Smyth—we 
saw there was something in the wind, and were determined to 
have (as Dick termed it,) a gag. ‘‘O no, no,” said Jacob, 
endeavouring to put on as cool a look as possible; ‘‘ I suppose some 
of the poor creatures below (meaning the servants) have been dressing 
a bit of meat; the house is small and the partitions thin,” continued 
he, ‘‘and the smell of the kitchen comes up through it.”” ‘‘ Why, then, 
by the powers!” said Dick Smyth, ‘* your kitchen is not far off, and 
the partitions must be mighty thin, for I'll take my oath the roast— 
whatever it is,” continued Dick, snuffing with all his might—*“ is not 
more than a yard away from my nose.” ‘‘ Oh, come, Jacob,” said I, 
“out with it; I know you have been dressing a leg of mutton, or a 
piece of beef,—don’t mind us, man, we shall not stay to dinner :” 
however, Jacob urged and protested it was no such thing.—We were 
not to be put off. I opened the presses—nothing there: Dick Smyth 
had a stick in his hand, and he set to poking about under the 
drawers and chairs; at last he came to the bed,—all this time, Jacob 
kept assuring us, with a kind of hysterical laugh, that we would find 
nothing. Dick poked the end of the stick under the bed ;—‘* What 
the d—I is this?” said he, turning the crooked end and hooking out 
about half a pound of half-cooked beefsteak covered with feathers and 
dust, for the room (at least under the bed) had not been swept for a 
month ortwo. ‘ By the powers,” roared Dick, “it’s a young gosling, 
and he has been roasting it with the feathers on.” We regularly 
choked ourselves with laughter, and poor Jacob, after struggling for a 
moment or two with intense agony, at last burst out into chorus. 
** By this and by that,” said Dick, when he could recover breath to 
speak, “‘ you are a regular cannibal,—the least you might have done, 
was to fill and pluck the unfortunate animal before you went to 
roast it.” Well, when we had taken the worth of the joke out of poor 
Jacob, and when he began to calm a little himself, he entreated of us 
not to let the story go abroad, at least during his life ; we promised 
to keep it secret,—made him dress himself, instead of finishing the 
dressing of the gosling,—I took him off to my home with Dick Smyth, 
—and after dinner, when the ladies had retired, we had another laugh 
about the bed-room dinner, and the account from Jacob himself of his 
feelings at being caught in the fact; he told us, that on hearing our 
knock at the door, he had but time to throw the piece of beefsteak 
(which he was frying on the tongs) under the bed. 

Jacob Nettle lived and died an old bachelor; but a short time 
before his death, he was very nearly caught in the trap that he had so 
long avoided. A romantic old lady (as Jacob would call her) fell in 
his way at a boarding-house in town: he imagined that she had lots 
of money, and that she was very handsome; she imagined, I suppose, 
the same of Jacob: he made some advances, let fall (by his own 
account, in his cups,) some endearing expressions—in fact, got himself 
into a considerable hobble for some time, for certain discoveries as to 
her property intimated to him that it would be better to retreat ;—he 
did so,—but she, being a constant lady, and still thinking Jacob was 
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rich, instructed her legal adviser: the man of law, however, after 
inquiry and deliberation, began to think that the promise which she 
alleged had been made, was one “ more honoured in the breach than 
the observance ;” he advised his client and Jacob to that effect. When 
Jacob found himself safe, he was not a little proud of this affair,—it 
had been his first love encounter, and I think it was quite time for it 
to be his last. 

I could fill a volume with stories about old Jacob Nettle; but what 
I have told, I think, will suffice to give an idea of his character. He 
was honoured to the close of his life with the friendship of many dis- 
tinguished individuals, amongst whom were the Bishop of B . 
Lady M s, the Earl of F , &c. &c. As for myself, 1 can 
only say I had many a jovial moment in the company of Jacob 
Nettle, the pensioned off Irish barrister. 

Perer Minimvs. 





REVIVALS.—No. V. 


ARGUMENTS OF SCEPTICS AGAINST THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
CuRISTIAN RELIGION FURTHER CONSIDERED. 


In our “ Revivals, No. IV.,” we contended that the prevalence of 
practical infidelity does not furnish any argument against the authen- 
ticity of the Christian religion. But, though we, in some notes, con- 
troverted several favourite positions of atheists and deists, and though, 
in the text, we showed, from Paley and otherwise, that Christianity has 
already done much to improve mankind both in their collective and 
individual capacity, yet it may make our argument more complete to 
more directly consider Christianity in reference to what is called uéili- 
tarian philosophy. 

Now, the Christian religion is either true or false: it cannot be 
partly what it professes to be, a divine revelation, and the invention of 
impostors or madmen; but it may be only partly useful, or not useful 
at all, without its authenticity being disproved. A seed, after it is 
sown, is useless for a time, but yet is valuable on account of the 
future profit expected from it. Or suppose that Christianity is, at the 
present time, useful to society to a certain extent only, that it “ pre- 
vents some evils, that it renders some less cruel, more mild and tract- 
able, that it lessens the disposition to crime in some people, and makes 
them more humane, modest, and decent ;”* would it not be absurd to 
say that Christ came into the world as the Son, and Messenger, of the 
God of Truth, and yet that he was partly an impostor,—or that 
Christianity, if partly useful, is authentic, but yet spurious, because 
not, at present, more useful? Here we would ask wtilitarian scep- 
tics why they are not equally sceptical upon many points they 
generally receive with the meekness and docility of little children ?+ 
It is a favourite tenet of their creed that their system is a ‘‘ religion of 
education, attraction, and prevention; which is, consequently, a more 
perfect, and a more practising, religion than the Christian.” Why 





* Vide ‘‘ Manners of the Christians,”” by the Abbé Fleury, Part 4, Section 61. 
+ Mark, x. 15. 
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take this for granted? Has it been “ proved so that none can pos- 
sibly doubt it” (their own test in judging Christianity)? A sceptic, 
again, knows that he is sitting in a certain room, and he believes that 
another person is actuated by the most benevolent motives. Why not 
doubt the last, as, however strongly we believe a man to be honest, 
our belief cannot amount to positive knowledge, and therefore we can- 
not demonstrate the truth of it as we can prove where we are sitting? 
It is true that this would not be a very comfortable world to live in, if 
it became a general rule never to think well of any one unless the im- 
possibility of our being mistaken was first mathematically demon- 
strated; il est plus honteux de se défier de ses amis, que d’en étre 
trompé ; but this is no plea to avail the sceptic, for it only proves that 
his system, even if true, is liable to the same objection he brings 
against revelation; that it is not without its difficulties, its justification 
(according to their own reasoning) of doubt. Admitting, then, for the 
sake of argument, that appearances are very fair (and so they once 
were with a certain unfortunate banker we knew, but whose sad fate 
marks most singularly the fallibility of human judgement), admitting 
that appearances are fair, why should this go for any thing, seeing 
that it is (at least) barely possible that he is actuated by malevolent, 
misanthropic, unpatriotic motives, and that he can foresee evils in his 
system of religion, politics, or philosophy, which he calculates his less 
shrewd followers will not detect till too fate ? 

Then, again, why believe that a certain planet contains living 
beings, as only by the decried inductive process can the greatest 
astronomer show even the probability of it, while the utility of the 
knowledge is merely a matter of speculation? And we are at last so 
in the dark about the form, and mental faculties, of the highest class 
of beings in that planet, and whether they excel us or not in those 
respects, that, to be consistent with the ‘‘ rationalist” creed, the 
theory should be condemned as unproved and therefore visionary. 

Again, many sceptics are phrenologists. Why should they believe 
in this theory, which by no reasoning, either @ priori or @ posteriori, 
can be “ so demonstrated as that none can possibly doubt?” It may 
be altogether doubted: it may be thought partly true; or it may 
be thought true altogether. Each of these three views have been 
adopted by men not deficient in reasoning powers. Now, suppose the 
fact to be that it is true in part only: if we test it by its “ utility,” in 
what a mist of doubt ought not the sceptic to feel himself, to be so con- 
sistent? A man educates his son according to those rules of caution 
which phrenology prescribes, while there may be some secret pecu- 
liarity connected with that son, which may render the mode of instruc- 
tion not only useless but pernicious. For example, phrenology may 
teach him to check the propensity to murder, while possibly there may 
in fact be such a deficiency of animal and moral courage in the child 
as to make him too little prone to resort to even the most justifiable 
act of self-defence : in this case, it is obvious that the child will become 
a most useless member of society. Then, again, if the child has the 
organ of veneration, in teaching him to venerate all that is ‘‘ useful” 
and “ rational,” the inutility and irrationality, supposing revelation to 
be untrue, of the probable result being that the child will become 
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religious, or, as sceptics say, ‘‘ irrational and superstitious,” ought to 
be held by them to ‘‘ militate against the authenticity” of the system 
altogether. It is true that, in this case, the soundness of the theory 
may exist in part, whereas the Evangelists could not have been what 
they represented themselves to be, and impostors also; but those who 
adopt as logic the rules of sceptics, must come to this conclusion, 
seeing that, according to their own doctrine, there is ‘‘ a great preva- 
lence of practical misdirected veneration, which militates against the 
utility, and therefore against the authenticity,” of the science. And, 
further, this evil, supposing sceptics right, is so extensive, that they 
generally admit that what they call superstition is more natural than 
infidelity in the present state of society. There are here some curious, we 
should say providential, things to consider, viz. concerning the much 
greater difficulty there is in making a woman an infidel than a man. 
Now, a mother has almost exclusive influence over the minds of her 
young children ; and, after her, we may generally reckon elder sisters 
and other female relations. It is true that our modern philosophers call 
upon us for the exercise of ‘‘ faith” and ‘ patience,” till they “‘ prove 
their case so that none can doubt,” by performing their promise of in- 
troducing an improved scheme of female education, such as will so 
‘enlighten’ them as to make them prefer the “‘ ascertained facts” of 
infidel philosophy to the Christian religion, and even to consent to part 
with their children to go from them to receive a “‘ rational” education.* 
But is it not all visionary? Must not the realization of this ‘‘ more 
perfect”’ scheme be postponed, in fact, ad Grecas kalendas? Cobbett, 
no bad judge of human nature, used to say, that there is this inherent 
difference in women,—that'they are more allegiant to the supreniacy of 
conscience,—that, if their consciences tell them a certain conclusion is 
right, they do not trouble their heads about the question whether it 
legitimately arises from the premises of a precise syllogism. There 
are, however, men—and calling themselves philosophers too—who, 
without the natural plea of women with regard to conscience, seem to 
vie with them in the disposition to jump at conclusions. 

Again, why has the sceptic no doubt of the propriety, the “ utility,” 
of animal food? We need not go further than Ireland to see that it is 
not absolutely necessary. Should there be no misgivings with refe- 
rence to its beneficial social effect with regard to “ civilization” and 
charity, or ‘‘love of humanity,” as the philosophicalfterm is? The 
Christian, who does not pretend to ‘‘ be wise above that which is 
written,” has the authority of both the Old and the New Testament,— 
“« Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you; even as the 





* It is true, what they say, that the children of Christians are frequently educated 
far from home; but, in these cases, domestic ties are completely preserved, as 
proved by a domestic circle during a echool vacation. Whereas a school may be 
near the residence of parents, who may have free access, too, to their children at all 
times, and yet the system of instruction may of necessity tend to uproot influence 
of relations. As we understand the tendency (for that is of more importance than 
cautious professions of what is intended) of the “‘ credal infidel”’ plan of education, 
a parent’s chance of influence over a child would be small indeed, if attempted to be 
exerted in a spirit of scepticism in regard to the ‘‘ credal infidel’’ ‘‘ Confession of 
Faith,’’ whether concerning religion or civil polity. 
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green herb have I given you all things.” ‘‘ Whatsoever is sold in the 
shambles, that eat, asking no question for conscience sake; for the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.”* But what authority, 
in reference to “ utility,” ‘“ humanity,” ‘‘ civilization,” or the many 
other fine-sounding principles of infidel philosophers, can they bring in 
favour of the right over the lives, or liberties, of any living creatures ? 
Can they produce consent, express or implied ?+ Is it the right which 
might gives? Oh! no! That plea cannot come from advocates of 
liberty and haters of oppression. Is it animal instinct, as the cat can 
plead for pouncing upon the weaker mouse, and running away from 
the formidable terrier? This plea might avail man in a savage state, 
but is surely unsuited to a philosopher, and particularly if he isa 
believer in that “ credal infidel” creed which lays claim to be con- 
sidered ‘a system of education, attraction, and prevention,” and “‘ a 
more perfect and a more practising religion than the Christian.” We 
remember hearing a sceptic argue that taking the lives of animals for 





* Genesis, ix. 3; Ist Cor. x. 25, 26.—The reservation, in the latter part of 
the verse, merely refers to idolatrous sacrifices, as is seen by the following 
verses. 

+ A very improper, as we think, concession is sometimes made to materialists, 
that other animals have no soul, or spirit, than animal life; a theory which throws 
an unnecessary difficulty in the way of proving the partly immaterial nature of 
man; for many animals give strong proofs of possessing several attributes of what 
we call reason. The sober view to take of the matter is, we think, this,—that Scrip- 
ture, which professes to be exclusively a revelation concerning God and man, is 
silent upon the point ; and that, as far as we can observe with our limited faculties, 
other animals appear to fulfil their destination in this life; and therefore that 
probably their souls are mortal as well as their bodies, which cannot be predicated 
of man with anything like an equal approach to certainty, or, as the ‘‘credal 
infidel’’ phrase is, ‘‘ ascertained facts.’’ Perhaps the Apostle, in the 12th verse of 
the 4th chapter of Hebrews, only meant to allude to the peculiar immortality of 
man’s nature, when he spoke of man as compounded of soul, spirit, and body. 
When we say that Scripture is silent upon the souls of other animals, we do not 
forget the 49th Psalm (which, by the way, ought to be added to the Psalms of the 
Funeral Service), and the 21st verse of the 3rd chapter of Ecclesiastes. With regard 
to the last, taken in connection with the context, it appears to us merely a part of 
an hypothetical argument, a step towards the not very materialist doctrine of the 
7th verse of the 12th chapter, and the celebrated ‘‘ conclusion’’ in the last two 
verses of the book. With regard to the Psalm, the 12th, 15th, and 20th verses are 
thought by some, if taken together, to prove that man only has a soul; but this is 
not our view. Asa part of a Divine revelation, it was important to man that the 
writer should be inspired to speak of a life after this for man, whereas, concerning 
the nature and destiny of other animals, the writer might have been left to speak 
according to the popular opinions of the time and country (see Deuteronomy, 
xxix. 29). There is a remarkable instance of this in the 41st chapter of Job. Ac- 
cording to our view of the Scriptures, as Christ’s ‘‘ kingdom is not of this world’’ 
(John, xviii. 36), we are not entitled to expect information upon any worldly matter, 
unless it is of consequence to our understanding the more sacred, the specially 
inspired, parts of them. Thus it appears to us to be of not the slightest conse- 
quence, in receiving the Book of Joshua, whether the sun, or the earth, stood still 
at the time mentioned in the 10th chapter; and, indeed, before we should expect a 
special Divine revelation to teach man astronomy, we should look in the Bible for 
an account of the invention of the printing-press, for this certainly gives facilities to 
propagate the knowledge of it. Both were left to the ordinary energy of man’s 
mind to discover,—and wisely left ; for, were study superseded, man would become 
too inert for his knowledge to be of any value. 
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our food is justified by a law of nature, which teaches us the principle 
of self-defence; and he referred to a case of two starving men in a 
boat driven out to sea, each watching for an opportunity to kill the 
other for food, to show what extreme hunger will lead a man to do. 
But is it not an ‘‘ ascertained fact,” that religious principle would fail 
in restraining every starving man of a sane mind from harbouring such 
a horrid thought? Nature, without religious principle, would, probably 
enough, make a starving man disinclined to share a crust he found 
with one similarly situated. At most, it only proves that there is 
that desperate degree of hunger which will turn a civilized being into 
a savage, because there need be no more hunger in a country without 
animal food than with it, as the land now used for pasture could be 
used for other purposes.—There is certainly this little difficulty, which 
itis for philosophical and sceptical casuists to get over (and such is our 
‘* ignorance” that we are really incompetent to assist them in the task), 
viz. to determine this question of natural jurisprudence ; to decide 
what proportion of the land, sheep, cows, &c. are entitled to for 
pasture by the law of nature, by the natural right of hunger, when 
a nation has arrived at the ‘ utilitarian” point of ‘ civilization,” and 
‘‘ optimism,” so as not to eat animal food. 

The brain, again. Why should sceptics be in no doubt about the 
nature of it? There may be an invisible fluid, in addition to the visi- 
ble vessels and organs; which fluid may be equally necessary to 
produce sense and motion. Either with or without this there may be 
(as is indeed supposed by not a few) a nervous fluid; and this last 
reminds us that many materialists, in common with people of various 
other opinions, are believers in animal magnetism, into the question of 
the reality of which it is not necessary to enter at present, further than 
to say, that recent experiments seem to prove that there is a predis- 
position in some few (at least) constitutions to be actuated by it; that 
is, in fact, to be enabled to see without eyes, to hear without ears, 
v. c.—a system which, assuming it to be proved, appears to us to 
shiver the materialist theory to atoms. Reverting to the subject 
of the brain, does not a “ necessity” arise for doubting the possibility 
of an invisible material substance, without the conjunction of some- 
thing immaterial, in addition to the vessels and organs; or those 
vessels and organs alone, without any invisible material substance, being 
sufficient to call its functions—and one of these functions volition— 
into activity ? 

And leaving the consideration of the most important part of the 
body in particular, and taking into account the whole body, is there 
not most “‘ rational” inducement to the materialist to doubt the sound- 
ness of his theory,—nay, even to reject it,—in that law of grudual 
renovation, notwithstanding which, instead of our living, and pre- 
serving our vigour, for ever here, we are liable to decay and death ? 
This seems to us very curious, upon materialist principles, and parti- 
cularly so when in conjunction with denial of a supreme intelligence 
to thus provide against what would otherwise be the evil of propaga- 
tion of species, without which provision the population of the world 
would have been long since too great, even for Mr. Owen’s kingdom 
of Utopia. —Then, again, how can sceptical despisers of mysteries 
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admit—not as an article of belief merely, but as an article of know- 
ledge, an “‘ ascertained fact”—that a man thirty years of age is more 
likely to die than a man of thirty-one (and so of subsequent decades 
of years), seeing that we have no means of demonstrating the physical 
‘* necessity” for this effect? Would it not be more consistent—if not 
more ‘ rational” —to doubt, and try to disprove, the correctness of the 
returns giving such results ? 

Or, to speak to ‘credal infidel” philosophers (as they call them- 
selves) about points of belief, why should they not, upon their own 
principles, doubt the occurrence of the Great Rebellion, or any other 
historical event? Can they produce such “proof, as that none can 
possibly doubt” the veracity of the historian? This is the kind of 
proof they demand of the truth of Christianity; and the infidel mystery 
is just this,—that they will believe, if belief is first superseded by the 
proof being so strong as to amount to positive knowledge; and that 
they will believe that this life is a state of probation, when such ‘ proof 
as that none can doubt” being afforded, would seem to supersede pro- 
bation altogether.—And, to be consistent, they should disclaim having 
any thing to do with conclusions from probabilities with regard to 
worldly matters, which would cause confusion in some of the most 
serious affairs of life. Suppose the proof of the guilt of aman charged 
with murder, and the proof of his height, to be required. to be equally 
positive. Not only in cases in which the evidence is called entirely 
circumstantial (and which kind of evidence is frequently most satis- 
factory to the court and the public), but in others, where the evidence 
is called most direct, it may be said by the sophister, that it is just 
possible that the witnesses had some secret motive for committing per- 
jury, and the prisoner some secret motive for confessing a crime he 
never committed ; or that it is possible that the prisoner was insane, 
seeing that the line between sanity and insanity has never been exactly 
defined. And of this last deficiency, two men, imbued with the spirit 
of modern scepticism, might consistently contend—one, that there is 
no such thing as sanity—the other, as insanity. 

Again, how, upon their own rules of scepticism concerning revealed 
religion, is the faith of the “ rationalists” so strong with regard to that 
tenet of the ‘‘ credal infidel”’ creed, concerning what is rational and 
what is not—how, indeed, can any degree of faith be held by them to 
be sufficient to make it other than fanatical,—to make it ‘‘ rational” 
in them to say, asin effect they say, and sometimes almost in the very 
words, ‘‘ We are RATIONAL, and those who do not agree with us in 
our opinions are irrational.” It would seem to plain, ‘‘ ignorant” men 
like ourselves, that revelation may be, because possible to be true, an 
infallible guide; but that natural reason must be fallible, because 
the wisest of us come very short of perfect judgement.* But, to take 





* Practically, reason is matter of opinion; as what one man thinks rational, 
another may think irrational. In politics this is constantly seen to be the case; and 
a few years ago most remarkably about the Reform Bill (into the merits of which 
we have no intention of entering), when numbers cried out that the most rational 
course would be to adopt it without alteration (‘‘ the bill, the whole bill, and nothing 
but the bill’). Well, their advice was acted upon, and then many of them ¢urn 
round, and say that the most rational course was, after all, mo¢ taken; but that, not- 
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their own test in judging of the mystery, have they demonstrated that 
they are ‘‘ rational,” in such a manner “as that none can possibly 
doubt?” If they have, then, indeed, they have only to repeat the 
proof -in every town and village, and they become triumphant! Can 
they so demonstrate it? Then why not doubt their own benevolence 
in keeping from the world such important proof that they know—not 
believe—that they, at least, of the sons of men, are infallible, insanus 
omnis furere credit ceteros? Or is it that benevolence is wrong, or 
that scepticism involves so much contradiction and absurdity, that 
there is no end, if one once begins, to combatting it with its own 
weapons upon the reductio ad absurdum rule ? 

And is it not Most aMAzING that materialists should feel no doubt 
of its being consistent with their own doctrine of ‘‘ ascertained facts,” 
to talk so confidently about “ necessity,” ‘ organization,” and “ cir- 
cumstances?” Saying nothing here of virtual change of organization, 
except that what we advanced in “ Revivals, No. 1V.” remains un- 
answered, can it be ‘‘ ascertained” beyond all ‘‘ doubt” that no two 
persons are similarly organized? And even if this can be proved, may 
not two be so nearly alike as to lead us to the conclusion that the 
difference is of little, if any, consequence. Now, suppose two such 
individuals, brothers, brought up in the same nursery, sent to the 
same school and college, reading the same books, mixing in the same 
circles, and having the same intimacies and friendships; having, more- 
over, an equal indifference to office, and, with regard to the patronage 
of office, equally indifferent, whether this party or that party have the 
dispensation of it; men who have no favours to ask for their own 





withstanding their confessed want of judgement and foresight on the former occa- 
sion, the truly rational course for the future is to constitute them sole judges of 
what alterations would be the most rational; it being ¢hus so manifest that, if they 
think the prosperity of the country would be promoted by the adoption of the bal- 
lot and universal suffrage, and the morality of the country increased by the with- 
drawal from religion of the countenance of the state, such effects must infallibly 
follow the adoption of their theories.—But seriously, to exalt natural reason so high 
as to supersede the want of revelation, instead of keeping it in its proper place, 
very high indeed, but still under revelation, is MORE UNNATURAL THAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL, because, as we have said, revelation may de, and natural reason cannot 
be, an infallible guide, seeing that fallibility, not perfect judgement, is, in truth, 
the compass sceptics offer to man wherewith to steer through the ocean of life. 
Whereas the ‘‘ eye of faith’’ enables the man, who feels, from the consciousness of 
his fallibility, the want of a more certain guide than natural reason, and who, there- 
Sore, after impartially examining the evidences of Christianity, accepts the Bible as 
that guide,—it enables him, without any unseemly dogmatism, and yet without any 
doubt, to see clearly that no theory can be rational if opposed to divine revelation, 
even if propounded by one, who, in the face of the ‘‘ ascertained fact’’ that a// men 
are liable to err who trust in their unaided natural reason, has yet the assurance to 
speak of himself and his disciples as without doubt ‘‘ rational,”’ and of those whose 
opinions differ from his, as without doubt ‘‘irrational.’’—Paley, in a sermon on 
Seriousness in Religion, from which we quoted in ‘‘ Revivals, No. III.’’ speaks like a 
man of good sound sense, when he says, ‘‘ Reason, faith, and hope, are the only 
principles to which religion applies, or possibly can apply: and it is reason, faith, 
and hope striving with sense, striving with temptation, striving for things absent 
against things which are present.’”’ And here, we are persuaded, are some of the 
causes of men, in defiance of conscience, and their better judgement, treating spu- 
rious reason as if it were genuine (John, iii. 19—21), 
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families, and whom, through diffidence, v. c., nothing would induce 
to ask for others—(there are such men). One of these men may be 
generous and hospitable, the other mean ; one a Churchman, the other 
a dissenter or an infidel (or even in the Church there is the distinction 
of High Church and Low Church, besides a third party, partly com- 
pounded of both); one a Conservative, the othera Whig (and possibly 
something more); one hasty, the other temperate; one determined, 
the other irresolute ; one abstemious, the other immoderate in eating, 
or drinking, or both ; one uxorious and domestic, the other very diffe- 
rent from either character; one fond of reading, the other averse to 
it; one of a sedentary turn, the other fond of field sports; one having 
good abilities, the other of very confined understanding. According 
to the materialist’s theory, we should suppose that there is an ‘‘ inevi- 
table necessity” for these same ‘‘ circumstances” in their earlier years, 
acting upon their similar ‘‘ organizations,” forming their dissimilar 
‘* characters,”—the characters so very dissimilar, and the organiza- 
tions, as far as we can judge by outward appearance and dissection 
after death, so nearly alike. Credat Judeus, say we! And it is not 
of man only, for as great difference might be observed in two horses, 
two dogs, two cats, or two birds; and will it be seriously pretended, 
that it is possible to prove, so as to be able to say with truth that it is 
an ‘ascertained fact,” that when a man has made a certain resolu- 
tion—say that he will never publicly recant upon being convinced of 
his error—he has not, in any case, the power to keep or break it ? 
Archbishop Laud, naturally a timid man, through some ‘‘circum- 
stance,” (which might have been the having received spiritual aid,) 
met his fate with fortitude. The ‘‘ Seven Bishops” were surrounded 
with such ‘‘ circumstances” as we should think would make them the 
foremost to swear allegiance to King William, yet nearly all of them 
refused. And the very poor (and formerly very ill used by the Eng- 
lish government) Scotch Episcopal Clergy will not be found more 
democratic in their conversation than the wealthiest of the English 
clergy—not so democratic as some of them. Again, it has frequently 
happened that two authors, sometimes cotemporary, sometimes not, 
have, and without any plagiarism, expressed very much the same 
thoughts upon—not merely one subject, but—several subjects, and 
yet there has been but Uittle resemblance in their personal cha- 
racters; the one being cold, the other enthusiastic, &c. &c. Then, 
again, there shall be such a sympathy between two minds, and the 
organizations most palpably dissimilar, that two individuals, meeting 
in a room for the first time, shall each, before a word is said, feel a 
desire to be acquainted with the other, and a warm and lasting friend- 


_ ship be the result. Though this may not be an “‘ ascertained fact” to 


all who live in the cold region of pseudo-philosophy, we have no doubt 
that many readers of the Monthly are able to attest it by their own 
experience. Now the curious thing, upon materialist principles, is, 
that there should be that sympathy between persons so differently 
organized, that the same “‘ necessity” which, acting upon the one 
organization, created the desire of acquaintance, did not, when acting 
upon the other, create antipathy, or, at least, indifference.—And, if we 
just look at the question of adequateness of means to proposed ends in 
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the social theory of some materialists, we see one uniform system, 
with the avowed intention to increase the wisdom and happiness of 
millions; no two of those millions—if they are right in their theory— 
similarly organized. This is as if a man were to open a ready made 
clothes shop, ail his stock to be suitable to thin men of four feet six 
inches high, and yet to assert that it would be “irrational” in stout 
men of siz feet high to decline dealing with him, and not to show suffi- 
cient faith in his.mysterious doctrine (perhaps through defect in the 
‘‘ organ of veneration’’) to proclaim him to be so wise and philanthro- 
pic as to deserve the title of ‘‘ great and benevolent.” 

Again, many modern materialists affect to take great exception 
against the Christian marriage doctrines. Now, in the great deficiency 
of some husbands in the quality called uxoriousness, is there not great 
reason for them to doubt the soundness of their ‘‘ credal infidel” creed 
with regard to marriage and divorce? We will put one case (and we 
could put several others) of a man of profligate disposition married to an 
affectionate woman, the ardency of whose love, however, any amount 
of ill usage cannot lessen. Such a man would probably wish, after a 
little time, to be divorced; whereas the wife would say, that notwithstand- 
ing all his faults, it would break her heart to be separated: there may 
also be the interests of children ; but we will not insist upon them, as 
the ultimate object seems to be to destroy, in a great measure, family 
ties, by making each child more the child of the community than of its 
parents; though that object is rather veiled by proposing to have the 
schools near the residence of parents, and to allow free access to the 
children. But what is to be done in the case of such a couple as we 
have described? The wife will not join in giving the six months’ notice 
(except perhaps that an extremely timid woman might be forced, by the 
threats of her husband, into a reluctant consent); and if she did, she 
would, before the time expired, alter her mind; whereas the husband 
would persevere in the same wish, even at the end of six years. It is 
clear, therefore, either that the proposed laws must be relaxed (which, 
it is important to remember, are NOT UNALTERABLE like the “ law of the 
Medes and Persians”), to gratify the husband at the expense of great 
cruelty to the wife (who, perhaps, would be confined as a lunatic into 
the bargain for being so “‘irrational” as to wish to live with such a 
man), —or that here we have a ‘‘circumstance”’ to create a ‘“‘motive” in 
the husband to agitate in favour of such a reform of ‘‘credal infidel” 
MARRIAGE LAW as will accomplish his selfish object. And supposing, 
therefore, such an agitation to go to work, he would find it expedient, 
with a view to gain a majority (it might, indeed, be a doctrine agreeable 
to his own disposition), to advocate polygamy, which many, if not from 
conviction of its ‘‘atility,” would from profligate disposition advocate as 
a very ancient liberty, and as judicious to allow. And what is to pre- 
vent its admission into the “ credal infidel” creed? Would “reason” be 
a security against it to depend upon? Let us see. Some years a 
there was a labour exchange established here by some “‘credal infidels,” 
and it was said, on pretty good authority, that their n1GH PRIEST, 
whom they call a man of practical wisdom, protested against it on the 
ground that the people were not sufficiently enlightened for it to answer, 
but that his judgement was overruled. Assuming the character for 
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practical wisdom to be merited, we have the “ circumstance” of an 
unwise majority overruling a wise minority. But, even if ‘credal 
infidels” can, without any impeachment of their consistency (though we 
are ignorant of how this can be), contend that polygamy is ‘‘ irrational,” 
and an evil which is calculated to ‘‘militate against the utility,” though 
not, in this case, the ‘‘ authenticity,” of the principle of marriage, what 
becomes of the frequent assertion that the world is little, or no, better, 
in the way of moral reform, for Christianity? With all the “‘ civilization”’ 
of the ancients, was not polygamy the rule, and marriage, in the modern 
sense of the word, the exception? Are we indebted for this to the 
writings of Socrates and Plato, to the legislation of some emperor, or 
other ruler, or to the “‘doctrine” of our Lord Jesus Christ ?*—But 
‘‘credal infidels” say, that, when they have improved society, the 
“motives” of parties marrying will be more ‘‘rational,”’ and consequently 
that few would wish to be divorced, and few commit adultery; which 
last they ought to be sceptical of being criminal, or even “irrational,” 
under some circumstances: but why have such strong faith in this 
article of the ‘‘credal infidel”’ creed, seeing that it has not been ‘‘proved”’ 
(we should say at all) in such a manner as that none can possibly 
doubt?— But ‘‘credal infidels” appear to us to believe in a very myste- 
rious, or ‘‘ misty,” system. Why not go further, and advocate not only 
polygamy, but also something still more approaching the economy of 
nature, with regard to other animals? There are two things they might 
say in favour of both; first, that the wisdom of them can be as much 
demonstrated as the wisdom of a ‘“‘credal infidel” marriage (that is, 
that those who “cannot possibly doubt” the expediency of abolishing 
the Christian rules of marriage, ought to have as little doubt of the 
propriety of what Cobbett would call ‘‘ going the whole hog”) ;—and, 
secondly, that they can ‘‘ prove so that none can possibly doubt,” that, 
in their improved state of society, what is now called licentiousness 
would be nothing but inFipeL LIBERTY. Wives, mothers, and daugh- 
ters,—‘‘ These be your professed protectors!”+ You here see what 
their principles are, and what, in consistency, they ought to amount to! 

But ‘‘credal infidels” sometimes try to justify their “creed” by 
referring to supposed cases of Christian marriages failing to produce their 
professed objects in the way of virtue and happiness. In the words of 
some ‘‘credal infidel” writers, ‘‘this mode of putting the question is 
unfair,” because it ought to be first shown that they are readly Christian 
marriages. The Scriptures no where promise a blessing to any act of 
profanation; and, concerning marriage, they specify certain motives, 
which motives are recounted in the introductory part of the Church of 
England marriage service, and supposed in the marriages of all other 
Christian sects. The Church of England, moreover, in most plain terms, 
if we take it in connection with the preceding part of the service, reminds 
her members in the requisition, ‘‘ 1 require and charge you both, &c.,” 





* “Neither in Parthia, do the Christians, though Parthians, use polygamy ; nor in 
Persia, though Persians, do they marry their own daughters; nor among the Bactri, 
or Galli, do they violate the marriage vow; nor in whatever country they live, do 
they allow themselves to be enslaved by vicious laws or morals.’’—Bardesanes, ap. 
Euseb. Prep. Evang. 6, 10. 

t Exodus, xxxii. 8. 
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that an ostensible Christian marriage may, in some cases, be no more than 
a mere civil contract, the breach of which, however, 1s eguad/y sinful as 
the breach of areal Christian marriage vow, because the Christian religiou 
enjoins obedience to the civil power, or ‘‘ordinance of man.”* Now 
how are we, and ‘‘credal infidels” in particular, who demand ‘ proof 
such as none can doubt,” to find out the motives of the parties at the 
time of marrying? And, besides, the practical infidelity of the parties 
afterwards on other points may make a difference. The blessing in the 
Revelation is not to the mere speculative believer, either in life or 
death: he must not only “die in the Lord,” but he must also be that 
practical believer as to have, when he dies, such ‘‘ works as will follow 
him”’ to a state of beatitude.+ 

Again, it is further urged by “‘credal infidels,” as if they knew the 
feelings of parties better than they do themselves, that some marriages 
are necessarily opposed to nature and reason; but how absurd! 
Undoubtedly it is possible that sometimes a young woman may marry 
aman much older than herself for money, or rank, more than from 
affection ; but are we therefore to be confident that this (which we can 
very rarely prove in any case) is generally the case. We have seen 
very happy marriages under circumstances of disparity of various 
kinds; and, to carry out the objection consistently, there are many 
inequalities besides rank, and wealth, and age, to consider, such as, 
for one example, mental capacity. About disparity of age, we can 
imagine cases where the union is natural, and creditable to both. 
The husband may, by his kindness to the wife’s father, have rescued 
the whole family from impending destitution; or he may, in the most 
heroic manner, have saved his wife, when she was a little girl, from 
being drowned, or burnt to death. In addition to all this, she may 
think his person comely, and—what is of infinitely more importance— 
she may think him the most good and sensible man of her acquaintance. 
In fine, instead of b/indly condemning all such marriages, the ‘‘ real 
love of humanity” would induce us to be slow to ‘think evil,” or 
attribute bad motives, and, even in cases of the most apparent inexpe- 
dience, to ‘‘hope” the best.t 





* Ist Peter, ii. 13 and 14. + Rev. xiv. 13. 

t Ist Cor. xiii. 5 and 7.—Whether from the want of a more general prac- 
tice of domiciliary visiting by oppidan clergymen, or from whatever cause, one cannot 
walk along the streets without observing that there is much most pernicious female 
ignorance, which must have a great bearing upon marriages. We mean that many 
females show by their language that they have no idea of modesty, or delicacy, except 
with reference to actual unchastity, and of this ‘‘credal infidels’’ take advantage, and 
say (what is any thing but fair, for it is confounding the abuse of a thing with its 
proper use), ‘‘ Behold your Christian marriages!’’ In a note, in our ‘‘Revivals, No. 
III.”’ we pointed out the shameful omissions by some clergymen in the marriage service, 
which we showed might produce, independent of the questions of duty and edification, 
legal consequences so serious as only an Act of Parliament with retrospective opera- 
tion could remove. But, at all events, it is the duty of a clergyman to make every 
woman of limited education he marries understand that drinking to excess, swearing, 
or any thing forbidden in the Gospel, is as wicked as adultery. ‘‘ For whosoever 
shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of ad/.”” *‘ For 
he that said, Do not commit adultery, said also, Do not kill. Now if thou commit 
no adultery, yet if thou kill, thou art become a transgressor of the law.’’ ‘‘ So speak 
ye, and so do,’’ &c. (James, ii. 10—12.) 
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We think we have made it appear that the ‘‘credal infidel” is more 
liable to the charge of fanaticism than the “‘credal believer ;”’ and we 
may with truth add, that of the worst form of fanaticism—bigotry— 
** credal infidels” have their full share. For, if it is true that some of the 
hearers of a popular preacher would imagine they agreed with any 
thing he uttered, however contradictory to his usual doctrine, so also is 
it true that in infidelity (and the same may be said of politics) there are 
those who confine their reading, and social intercourse, almost, if not 
entirely, to the side they advocate, and give a blind assent to any 
argument, whether fair, or, to those who will reflect as well as read, 
most flagrantly sophistical; which blind assent, instead of calling 
a they dignify with the title of opinions.* 

ut to make a more perfect picture, let us suppose an infidel and 
utilitarian government, both legislative and executive.—Now, with 
regard to the ‘‘unproved”’ assertions that man is in his nature ‘‘essen- 
tially good,” and inclined to ‘‘love of man,” we do not, in the first 
place, see why an infidel government may not be sceptical on these 
points as well as on the subject of revealed religion, and therefore 
proceed upon a principle of selfishness, and think no right so valid as 
that which might gives (practically, though not avowedly, there was 
much of such principle displayed in the old French Revolution). Such 
a government might, it is clear, study the gratification of its own ambi- 
tion, avarice, v c., without caring whether it promoted the good, or 
harm, of the governed ; and, to retain its power as long as possible, it 
could adopt the example formerly set in this country of prolonging the 
existence of the parliament, and it might also resort to other devices 
which will occur to the reader.—But, secondly, granting that an infidel 
government must necessarily have such a firm belief in the social tenets 
of the ‘‘credal infidel” creed as to act upon the “‘ doctrine” of utilitarian 
philosophy, one of the principal maxims of which is to study ‘the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number;” in this case, without any 
check like that of the Christian doctrine, which forbids us to say, ‘‘ Let 
us do evil that good may come,’’+ the “‘ credal infidel” government 
might proceed to any enormities. We suppose we must not insinuate 
a word about bloodshed, in speaking of disparagers of the ‘‘ meek and 
lowly Jesus;’’§ but is there not, with many modern materialists, a 
dogma about some people whose ‘‘ organization is so unsound that no 
circumstances can make them rational?” This would palpably be a 
very convenient tool in the hands of an utilitarian government, whereby 
to confine, as ‘‘incurable lunatics,” in little ‘‘circles” appropriated for 
that purpose, not only those detected in drunkenness, or other immo- 
rality, but also every man too monarchical, too oligarchical, or too 
sceptical of the soundness of the ‘‘credal infidel” creed, to be likely to 
become “ rational” enough to advocate its system. All this might be 
done on the principle of ‘the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number,” and such a government might excuse itself after the manner 
of Demetrius and his party, of old,§ “That mad drunkard would, by 
his example, have corrupted hundreds; that mad Tory, and that mad 











* Romans, x. 2. t Matthew, xi. 6 and 29. 
+ Romans, iii. 8. § Acts, xix. 23—4]., 
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Whig, and that mad Christian Radical, and that mad Bishop, and that 
mad Roman Catholic Priest, and that mad Presbyterian Preacher, 
would, in their several ways, have ‘ persuaded and turned away much 
people ;’ and so would our ‘ Diana’ have become ‘in danger to be set at 
nought, or despised and destroyed :’ instead of which, by thus carrying 
out oursacred principle, ‘ The greatest happiness tothe greatest number,’ 
or, in other words, ‘arbitrary deprivation of liberty and property of the 
few for the advantage of the many,’ ‘not only in this country, but 
throughout the world,’ will be established our religion and polity, 
including all our maxims of ‘utility,’ ‘love of humanity,’ and of every 
thing ‘ beautiful ;’ a science which has been proved to be more ‘ perfect 
and rational, and therefore authentic, than any other system of religion,’ 
or philosophy,—and ‘ proved too in such a manner as that none (but 
lunatics) can possibly doubt’ it.” It is true that most of these men 
at present disclaim ‘‘ resort to physical force ;” but this must be under- 
stood with reservation of cases of lunacy, and of things held to be so 
useful to ‘the many,” that no ‘‘rational mind can possibly doubt the 
authenticity of them ;” from which it follows that faith would still be 
kept with all the sane part of the world of not ‘resorting to physical 
force” (and even a ‘‘credal infidel utilitarian” might doubt the utility 
of using physical force against his own sect); or else we must say, that 
several of their expressions, taken in connection (be it remembered) 
with the proofs they demand (and rationally demand, as they say) of 
the ‘‘ utility and authenticity of every system of religion,” and, @ fortiori, 
of their own “more perfect and practising religion,”—or else we must 
say, that several of their expressions—whether from their “ ignorance,” 
or our own—appear to us ‘‘incongruous.” And, after all, granting 
that the pledge of not resorting to physical force will not bear our 
interpretation, there is such a thing as a temporary expediency pledge 
(and we never remember to have seen a mathematical demonstration 
of the impossibility of any body of men having recourse to it),—a mere 
‘“‘pap of doctrine,”* though well enough suited to the infancy of the 
human mind, yet food that “ it will not do to feed the world with 
after a certain progress, or growth,” towards maturity of mental 
illumination. 

But, besides, the majority of materialist and utilitarian ‘‘ credal 
infidels” advocate such a social change, as one would think they 
must themselves be, upon their own rules of scepticism concerning 
revealed religion, sceptical of its being ‘‘ rational,” to contemplate 
accomplishing—to believe it to be practicable upon a larger scale— 
without first, in a country like this, abounding in wealth and property 
of various kinds, going through a most bloody revolution and fumine. + 








* Ist Cor. iii. 2. 

+ It is only just to mention, and particularly as the Owenites do not appear very 
anxious to undeceive those who labour under the misapprehension, that the system 
of the late M. Fourier is free from these objections, and is essentially different from 
the doctrines of Owen. It is neither opposed to religion nor property, and is put 
forth with talent and consistency. Any reader, who may wish to look a little into 
it, may derive much amusement, and instruction also (whatever conclusion he 
comes to), in ‘‘ The London Phalanx,’’ published by Mr. Doherty, of Catherine 
Street, in the First Number of which the difference between Owen and Fourier is 
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We should even say that they ought to doubt ever being able to try 
the experiment upon a national scale without the previous ‘ circum- 
stances” of a frightful revolution and famine. Now suppose these 
abhorrers of ‘‘ physical force” were to become numerous enough to 
alarm people of property, and that in consequence parliament passed 
a very coercive act to restrain, rather than ‘ give increased celerity to, 
their movements,” and that an agitator gained influence enough over 
the majority to persuade them that moral force had been tried long 
enough, and that the time was come when physical force ought to be 
attempted, of what value then becomes the pledge of ‘ not resorting 
to physical force?” And, to consider the subject further, if they were 
to quietly submit to such coercive legislation, they would be annihi- 
lated as to present means of extending their system, any thing in their 
motto mystery notwithstanding: if they were to resist, and resist 
successfully, they would, we are persuaded, be just as far from estab- 
lishing their system, for the ground must be prepared before we can 
sow. And how stands the matter in this respect? They would have 
to move out of the way those few insignificant weeds, property, real 
and personal,—the last including not only the national debt, but also 
a great deal of equally artificial wealth ;—and, through the convulsion 
and alarm caused by these attacks upon so many having, and throwing 
into circulation at present, incomes of various amounts, live and dead 
stock would become depreciated in value for want of purchasers, and 
the plough and the loom would be equally idle,—ploughmen and me- 
chanics equally penniless. And, as we ‘‘ cannot reason witha hungry 
man,” and ‘‘ as a man may catch cold while his clothes are making,” 
these philosophers would soon feel a ‘‘ necessity” for the ‘‘ circum- 
stance” of their possessing a magic wand whereby to be enabled to 
feed the people for two years, or whatever time it would take (and it 
would obviously be some considerable time) before the people could, 
in the natural course of things, derive any benefit from the change ; 
or else, without any immediate equivaleat to the people for the loss of 
their present earnings, the cry for bread would produce a cry for blood, 
as in the first French Revolution ; and when we consider the fury of 
ten millions (we believe we speak under the mark) of starving people 
of all classes against them, and particularly the fury of starving 
tradesmen, and servants, in this metropolis, a military despotism at 
home, or an invasion from abroad, would stand a much better chance 
of being the result, than that the nation would be in the humour to 
give these credulous ‘‘ credal infidels” that fair trial, without which 
the most perfect theory must, of ‘‘ necessity,” fail in practice. And 
let not any well intentioned believer in the “ credal infidel” creed 
(for we have no doubt of their being some who secretly agree with us in 
the impracticability of their system, and trust to a timely adroitness in 





thus very truly stated :—‘‘ ComMuNITY OF Goops, and the ABSORPTION OF INDI- 
VIDUAL PROPERTY, are the ultimate aim of RoperT OWEN ; JOINT-STOCK ASSOCI- 
ATION, and THE EXTENSION OF INDIVIDUAL PROPERTY, are the ultimate aim of 
Cuag_es Fourter.”’ The system is certainly practicable on either a large or small 
scale, whereas Owenism, according to our notion, wants the necessary elements of 
being attempted upon a great plan, except by the aid of physical force, even which, 
as we have said, we believe would be fruitless. 
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changing their principles for contriving to outlive the storm and aggran- 
dize themselves),—let not any well intentioned believer ‘‘ lean upon 
that broken reed,” that the previous instruction of the people in the 
“doctrine” that ‘* man’s character is not formed by himself,” and 
therefore it is ‘‘ irrational (and consequently impossible in a consis- 
TENT NECESSITARIAN !) to quarrel with any man on account of opinion.” 
Did the necessitarian doctrines of the Covenanters and Puritans of old 
prevent them from feeling anger towards the Roman Catholics and 
Episcopalians? No! a “ credal infidel” necessitarian in power, if he 
did not quarrel with a man ‘on account of opinion,” would be very 
apt to quarrel with him for acting upon his opinion : he might, indeed, 
be quietly allowed to secretly think anything until a ‘ necessity” 
arose for his becoming more “‘ enlightened ;’’ but, the moment he ap- 
peared to be under a ‘‘ necessity” to say, or write, one word to express 
dissent from the ‘‘ credal infidel’? creed, that moment would the 
believers in that creed feel themselves under a ‘‘ necessity” to be as 
angry with him as if they really thought he could have resisted the 
“necessity” of differing from them. Whether this inconsistency 
would arise from practical infidelity to the ‘‘ necessity” mystery, or 
from the testimony of nature against ‘‘ the utility, and therefore the 
authenticity,” of the doctrine, is what we will not stop to inquire, but 
leave that task for those better versed than we are in the mysteries of 
the ‘‘ credal infidel”’ creed. 

Having given several instances of the credulity, fanaticism, and 
inconsistency of ‘‘ credal infidels” (and we could so multiply them as 
to show that, upon their own principles, a total stop to the business of 
life ought to take place),—men who are so ready to charge Christians 
with being credulous, fanatical, and inconsistent, and many of them 
hypocrites besides,—we are naturally led to examine a little how 
‘‘credal infidels” stand about consistency, in reference to the proverb, 
‘** People who live in glass houses should not throw stones.” Is there 
no practical infidelity to the ‘‘ credal infidel’’ creed? One of the 
tenets of this confession of faith (at any rate it is a doctrine in the 
mouths of most modern infidels) is that there ought to be a com- 
munity of goods.—We may see instances of men living in common in 
the Jewish sect of the Essenians, in the primitive Christian Church at 
Jerusalem (though there ‘the practice was not compulsory, and was 
soon afterwards superseded, as we find by St. Paul’s recommendation 
of a weekly collection for the poor), in the conduct of several ancient 
rich bishops, and their clergy, after the conversion of the Emperor 
Constantine, and also in the monastic institutions; but in all these 
instances, except the Church at Jerusalem, celibacy more or less pre- 
vailed, and there were many other peculiarities, and particularly with 
regard to responsibility in a future life. We have also an indication 
of something like the principle of a community of goods in what is 
recorded of Minos and Lycurgus, neither of whom, however, much 
resembled those modern “ credal infidels,’’ who appear fond of claiming 
them as authorities, and the latter of whom was certainly not a repub- 
lican, in the modern sense of the word. Now in cases of rich men, 
like St. Augustine, we see something like sincerity : they did not wait 
till the rest of the world were likely to follow such example. On the 
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contrary, without going into the question of numbers, ‘‘credal infidels” 
have it as an ‘ascertained fact,” that there are several instances of 
men of their creed, who have property, or business, yielding them 
more than sufficient to maintain their families. It ought, we should 
say, to be reckoned a great concession in a community casuist, to 
allow such men to retain a bare sufficiency, and pay over the remainder 
towards a common fund (for the true consistency would be, either to 
join, or to establish upon whatever scale their means allowed, a com- 
munity); but is even this very generally the case? If not, (and it 
will hardly be asserted that it is the case,) ‘‘ one phase of practical 
(or ‘real,’ as some more correct philosophers would say) credal in- 
fidel infidelity to the community doctrine is the preaching, or advo- 
cating, of a certain thing, and the practice of its contrary,—this is the 
infidelity of several rich credal infidels: in this they are antagonists to 
the doctrine of community of goods; and that, too, not after the most 
unphilosophical meaning of the term.” But the argument of the 
practical infidelity of these men may be carried down much lower 
upon their own principles ; for, to be consistent with the ‘‘ necessity” 
article of their creed, they ought to petition parliament to so far alter 
the law, as that no one of their body should be allowed to sue a debtor, 
or prosecute one who committed any outrage whatever, either upon 
himself, his family, or his property (if, indeed, he can be allowed to 
possess the last); and that killing one of them should be no more 
regarded than was the extra judicial killing of a Christian regarded 
by the Roman Government at various periods of the first three cen- 
turies of the Christian era; seeing that the ‘‘ characters” of debtors 
and criminals ‘are not formed by themselves,” and that they are 
under a “ necessity” to act according to their opinions, and that it is 
“« irrational to quarrel with a man on account of opinion.” But really 
“ credal infidels” should be more placable towards Christianity, if, as 
they say, (the idea is not original, for Mahomet talked very like it,) 
it is with them an “ ascertained fact,” that, with all its supposed im- 
perfections, it was destined to pave the way for communism; a system 
of education, attraction (and we would suggest, to make it a less im- 
perfect description, the antagonist quality, repulsion), and prevention, 
which is, consequently, a more perfect, and a practising religion.” 
There is a short extract from the writings of one who may be called 
the Hicn Priest of a numerous body of “ credal infidels,” which 
seems held by them in such great veneration as to be adopted as a 
motto.* This motto mystery, therefore, may be safely reckoned one 
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* For deficiency in pompous ceremonies the ‘‘ credal infidel’’ religion seems to 
try to compensate by a most voluminous collection of mysterious tenets in their 
creed, one of which we must mention, to say that, in arguing with people of other 
persuasions, it ought to be clearly stated that it is merely a quotation of a mystery, 
as otherwise the unenlightened reader may be tempted to suspect a “ credal infidel’ 
writer of “‘ ignorance, even of words, and much more so of things.’’ The apparently 
‘‘ misty and extraordinary’ doctrine is, ‘‘ general progression is analogous to civili- 
zation.’’ The mystery being properly explained, the word “ civilization’ is no 
doubt intended to represent every thing good, and also every thing evil, and thus 
to reform the world from the prejudice (perhaps originally contracted in the ‘‘ dark 
ages’’), that, so far from general progression being analogous to civilization, there 
may be a “‘ general progression’’ towards drunkenness, towards sophistry, towards 
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of the cardinal doctrines of the ‘‘ credal infidel” creed. Let us see 
whether there are no practical heretics—nay even speculative—with 
regard to this tenet, and the mysterious but “ ascertained facts” it 
contains. ‘‘ SILENCE WILL NOT RETARD ITS PROGRESS; AND OPPO- 
SITION WILL GIVE INCREASED CELERITY TO ITS MOVEMENTS,” that 
is, to the movements of the modern “ credal infidel” system. The 
faithful part of the ‘ credal infidel” sect may receive as ‘‘ ascertained 
facts’’ whatever mysteries their High Priest may propound; but to 
plain, ‘‘ ignorant” men it would appear, that, if the latter part of this 
sublime prophecy is true, or an ‘ascertained fact,” the former part 
must be false, for in that case silence will negatively retard its progress 
by not changing itself into opposition, To such plain, “ ignorant”’ 
people, therefore, it will appear not improbable that the leader of these 
‘‘ rationalists” is not always quite sure of his own meaning, and that 
he has to trust to the good natured credulity of his disciples to receive 
as ‘* ascertained facts” propositions so ‘‘ incongruous” as to be ‘ real”’ 
mysteries.—Before we show a picture of heresy to hang opposite this 
picture, we will just remark, that, may we presume to suggest a better 
motto, we would recommend ‘* Cecus iter monstrare vult ;” or, if this 
is too ‘* Chesterfieldian for their taste,’’—too scholarlike, or ‘* scho- 
larly,” as the more correct ‘‘ credal infidels’’ would say, and as they 
are great quoters of Scripture, in their own peculiar “ fair” way, the 
motto might run thus :—* Let us alone; we be blind, leaders of the 
blind. And if the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch.”’* 
We have lately read a publication by a prominent “ credal infidel,” 


which received the direct sanction of the motto mystery people, in 
which the writer professes so strong faith in “‘ the truth of our great 


” 


principles,” as to ‘‘ call upon the Government and the Church, and 
should they refuse, upon the aristocracy and great landowners, 
capitalists, manufacturers, the middling and the working classes, to 
immediately adopt them,” and as to call his High Priest “‘ great and 
benevolent,”—yet, with al! this apparent firm faith in his creed, the 
writer is downright heretical with regard to the motto mystery ; for, so 
far from imbibing the “‘ pap of doctrine” that ‘‘ silence will not retard 
the progress of his system, and opposition will give increased celerity 
to its movements,” he is dreadfully alarmed at the idea of passive 
“* opposition” —“‘ silence” —and prophecies accordingly,—‘‘ Something 
effectual must be done speedily, or a bloody revolution may drive us 
all back into our original barbarism.” The prophet adds, that ‘ the 
only effectual remedy (or ‘ something’) is the adoption, in practice 
(we suppose without the motto), of the credal infidel principles,” which, 
he adds, ‘‘ would be, when effected, the greatest and best of all re- 
forms.” ‘‘ Ignorant” persons are sometimes right by accident ; there- 





vanity, and many other things ; and that the exceptions are only apparent, as when 
the world (if it can do so, indeed, now it is ‘‘ growing a man,’’) goes back to some 
formerly discarded thing, and we can, with regard to the dates of the two changes, 
call it retrogression, because even then, though re/atively it is retrogression, abstrac- 
tedly it is progression, seeing that men ¢urn round in preference to walking dack- 
wards. For our parts, we expect to see critical acumen arrive at such an acme of 
perfection one day, as for ‘‘ credal infidels’’ to adopt the phrase, ‘‘ new natural 
world.”’ 
* Matthew, xv. 14. 
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168 Revivals. 
fore we venture to humbly suggest (as the prophecy is to be re-pub- 
lished) that some of the phraseology, if adopted, ‘* would not be the 
greatest and best of all [grammatical] reforms,” but would rather 
“« drive us all back into our original barbarism,” such as ‘‘ would have 
required,” instead of ‘‘ will require,” and similar ‘‘ misty and extraor- 
dinary” expressions, nearly twenty in thirty-four lines. 

Another contemporary prophet beats to nothing the preceding ex- 
ample of a believer in a creed of ‘‘ ascertained facts’’ deseending to 
the supererogatory practice of prophesying (we suppose the ‘‘ authen- 
ticity” of ‘* credal infidel” prophecies is, ¢i// they are accomplished, to 
be taken for granted upon a principle of “ faith’’), for, under the not 
very appropriate head of ‘‘ ANTI-SUPERNATURALISM,” he propounds, 
as an “ ascertained fact,” the following introductory mystery, even a 
beginning before the beginning: ‘‘To Strauss and Hennell must be 
attributed the origin of the controversy to which we have alluded, and 
which had its commencement in the delivery of a lecture in Brixton 
Unitarian Chapel, on the 18th of October, 1840, by the Rev. Thomas 
Wood, on ‘ the Mission of Jesus Christ.’ ” 

Little conversant as we are with the mysteries of the ‘ credal infi- 
del’ school, we may, in our “ ignorance,” take for blunders, such as a 
parish school-boy would be ashamed of, what are merely sublime mys- 
teries, or the quintessences of doctrines of the purest charity, or irre- 
sistible evidences of knowledge ‘‘ even of words, and much more so of 
things.” We are, therefore, puzzled in trying to interpret the two 
following specimens of “ credal infidel” phraseology.—The first is in an 
article on the ‘* Medical and Surgical Professions,” to which we shall 
have to again advert, in which the writer, who appears to be a most 
enthusiastic ‘‘ credal infidel,” says, ‘‘ If the patient died in China, his 
bewailing family could not be sued as in England for the physician's 
fee;” and, in the very same paragraph, we are told by a quotation, that 
in England these litigious physicians take “‘their fees before they have 
performed the cure, and of course before they attempt to perform a 
cure which is not effected, unless it is meant that English physicians 
are equal, and yet inferior, to the Chinese physicians in the capabi- 
lity to ‘‘ tell, and judge of, the nature, the cause, the durability, and 
the fatalness of the malady.”—The second specimen does not proceed 
from any writer in particular, but seems common to all modern “ cre- 
dal infidel’ authors, viz. the frequent use of the word “ religionists.” 
Is it meant that the zeal of every man professing belief in the tenets 
of any religion (or, not to strain the matter, suppose we say any form 
of Christianity) is necessarily blind? Or is it that ‘ credal infidel” 
writers are so ‘‘ ignorant, even of words, and much more so of things, 
that they are, of course, incongruous?’ We confess that it appears 
to us that both questions may be answered in the affirmative, for they 
talk of “‘rational religionists” sometimes, and praise some American 
Christians who profess to agree with much of their polity, as if the 
possibility of a man being religious.without being a religionist was 
admitted, while ‘‘ modern saints,’’ evidently meaning all Christians 
who attend public prayers, are called “ hypocrites, who go to church, 
confess their sins, and straightway (that is immediately afterwards) go 
and make a repetition of their former deeds.” We were so “igno- 
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rant” as to think it possible that sometimes sins are not repeated by 
individuals, as intoxication, duelling, and many other things; but per- 
haps those initiated into the mysteries of the ‘ credal infidel” system 
have a way of their own of reconciling their antagonist ‘‘ ascertained 
facts ;” for is it not a system of attraction?” 

There will be other instances of practical infidelity to the ‘ credal 
infidel”’ creed embodied in our remaining observations, which we more 
especially address to any readers of the Monthly who feel a leaning 
towards being convinced by the many sceptical arguments with which 
the present age abounds, that is to say, to those open to conviction, 
to those honestly in search of truth. To bigots, or to those pretending 
to be bigots, it is useless to say a word : it is more hopeless than trying 
to reason with a drunken man. There are, however, some men (and 
we hope of some sceptics the same may be said), whose real objects are 
truth and the promotion of the good of their fellow creatures; who, if 
they are wrong, are more so from placing too implicit confidence in 
their leaders, and not confidence enough in their own powers of reflec- 
tion. We fear, however, we must class among the number of those, 
of whom there is little hope, those who profess to imagine that certain 
essentially anti-Christian tenets and the profession of the Christian 
religion are compatible with each other; for one would think that the 
15th chapter of Deuteronomy, and the 11th verse of the 26th chapter 
of St. Matthew, would be sufficient to show such men, that, though it 
is our bounden duty to endeavour to relieve the poor, and to diminish 
the numbers of the poor, yet that it is a practical disbelief of the 
revealed plan of Providence to suppose that, in this state of probation, 
any scheme can be devised which has a chance of wholly exterminat- 
ing what, it is so expressly said, shall always exist to some extent,— 
said, too, for wise reasons, as the true Christian will have the humility 
to believe, although he may not be able to fathom them all. ‘ There 
are many devices in a man’s heart; nevertheless, the counsel of the 
Lord, that shall stand.”* But is poverty an evil without much coun- 
tervailing good? There is one reason for the decree that poverty shall 
always exist, most obvious to Christian readers of the Bible, which is, 
that the misfortunes of the poor shall be the trials of the rich. Ano- 
ther reason may be, that we shall not be too much wedded to this life, 
as, even with all the ills we are liable to, we see too many unphi- 
losophical enough to be (and mortality, which none can escape, has 
necessarily a peculiar sting for the man whose only treasure is upon 
earth). And, as a mere worldly matter, we are inclined to think that 
many of those qualities we call amiable, would wither out of the world, 
for want of sufficient exercise, were there no wretched objects of sym- 
pathy besides those arising from the infirmities and accidents which are 
independent of poverty; for, though we may feel, to a great degree of 
acuteness, sympathy with the sufferings of a rich friend, it is a feeling 
so mixed with the consciousness, though also the consolation, that he 
has the command of everything necessary in his case, that, if it does 
not end in indifference, it is contrary to all experience to conclude 
that those rich, who know only the sorrows of the rich, arrive at that 





* Proverbs, xix. 21. 
N. S.—VOL,. VI. 
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degree of kindly disposition which generally those attain who “ con- 
descend to men of low estate ;”* who, if the case ought to be private, 
will not “ let their left hand know what their right hand doeth ;”+ but 
who, in a case like that of a public charity (and here publicity is 
essential to accomplish the object), will not let the idle charge of 
ostentation (a charge sometimes made by persons whose manners give 
little indication that they are in the habit of doing much private good), 
KE —will not let the charge of ostentation deter them from ‘‘ letting their 
light so shine before men, that they may see their good works [as well 
as know their profession of faith], and thus glorify their Heavenly 
Father.”{ Lastly, is it not an ‘‘ ascertained fact” that the reform- 
ation of the most immoral does frequently, under divine grace (which 
ad priori instigation we may mention in addressing professed Christians), 
originate in reflection induced by sickness, severe accident, tragical 
death of a much loved relation or friend, or dreadful reverse of fortune 
in a pecuniary way? ‘‘ Before I was afflicted I went astray; but 
now have I kept thy word.” ‘‘It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted ; that I might learn thy statutes.”§ And it is contrary to all 
the experience of men of observation to say, that uninterrupted pros- 
perity has no tendency to harden the heart,—difficile est plurimum 
virtutem revereri qui semper secundd fortund sit usus. ‘Then how 
can the ‘‘ credal infidel” doctrine, ‘‘ Nor is any thing essentially evil, 
as evil has no original essence of its own; it being the mere unfulfil- 
ment of good: the undevelopement of ourselves,’—how can this 
* ascertained fact,” said to be ascertained (we suppose) because it has 
been ‘‘ proved so that none can possibly doubt,”—how can it be 
reconciled with the 2Ist verse of the 8th chapter of Genesis, the 9th 

ae ise verse of the 17th chapter of Jeremiah, the 11th verse of the 7th 
| . chapter, and the 34th and 35th verses of the 12th chapter of St. Mat- 
ii thew, the 13th verse of the 11th chapter of St. Luke, and many other 
eae passages of Scripture ? Contrast, again, the Christian and the ‘ credal 
aie infidel” marriage doctrines, Christian humility concerning some points 
ti of faith, and (what is, if Christianity be true) infidel presumption ! In 
nF fine, though there might be a theory, composed partly of some few of 
. their social doctrines, so drawn up as not to be condemned by the 
Gospel, the polity “ credal infidels” invite Christians to embrace, is so 
| ae essentially—so diametrically in several respects—opposed to Chris- 
ays tianity, that the Roman orator’s derivation of lucus, viz. a non lucendo, 
Be seems emblematical of minds so impervious to obvious truth—to “ as- 
i} certained facts”—as to be capable of sincerely doubting it. 
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ERRATA IN “ REVIVALS, No. IV.” 


=e, Page 280, line 34, for ‘‘ that is,’”’ read “‘ that it is.” 
a: 283, 5, for ‘‘brace,’’ read ‘‘trace;’’ and line 20 of ditto, for “or 
‘ trade,’’ read ‘‘ a trade.”’ 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FITZROY PIKE. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Though short, comprises in itself the Essence of an ordinary Novel ; it contains several 
important Disclosures, and lays a Foundation for Matrimonial Happiness. 


Apa was in the habit of observing, that when once a woman’s tongue 
is set in rapid motion, no power on earth can stop it: the remark of this 
very respectable authority has been adopted and confirmed by the 
experience of succeeding ages, until the present time, when it has 
grown into a moralaxiom. But accident, the mighty mother of inven- 
tion,—she to whom we owe the invention of gunpowder and the ap- 
plication of steam,—she it is, who has conferred on the world an eternal 
benefit by disclosing the power of brimstone. Hitherto, if we would 
escape from the plague of words (that plague of plagues), two ways onl 
were open,—one through the gates of self-destruction, the other deonah 
justifiable homicide of the vessel whence the voice proceeded, I forget 
in what country it was that a husband, being accused of the murder of 
his wife, pleaded in justification temporary insanity, and proved it by 
inference, bringing witnesses to show that his wife was an incessant 
talker. Poor man! a little brimstone, a box of lucifers, properly used, 
would to him have been invaluable ! 

My Aunt Tabitha’s voice was loud and striking; she spoke in a rapid 
series of gunpowder explosions ; while Aunt Dorothy kept up a simul- 
taneous hiss, like the escape of steam from a safety valve: this 
combination of sweet sounds ceased not as sulphury vapour encircled 
the irate beauties: so intent were they upcn their unfortunate victim, 
that they observed not the mysterious appearance mentioned at the close 
of the last chapter, and, choking involuntarily, were at last suffocated 
to silence. 

“You willin!” cried Tabitha, shaking her fist at my father, who gazed 
in terror at the satanic apparition, and was unconscious of all else. 

“You're a—(hiccup)—ottermus ;”’ chimed Dorothy, half choked by 
the increasing fumes. 

‘“‘A born fiend!” thundered Aunt Tabitha, and turned her back in 
disgust towards my father, by which action she fronted Tom Briton, 
still supporting my grandmother, whose vision, truly horrible through 
the suffocating and characteristic vapour, realized the idea of fiend with 
more disagreeable accuracy than my aunt’s nerves were able to sustain: 
she screamed and fainted. Dorothy, more courageous, no sooner became 
aware of the intruder who ‘loomed in the growing darkness,’ than she 
prepared for a furious assault: rushing upon Tom Briton like some mad 
bull, she poked her head, with undutiful force, (accidentally, alas!) into 
my grandmother’s stomach; and while that venerable lady was yet 
gasping for breath, my aunt’s fist, descending at random, came crashing 
through the crown of her bonnet, which was knocked in by the blow, 
while the rest, bent to a most peculiar shape, was forced down over her 
dear old eyes, This feat accomplished, sweet Dorothy felt the fainting 
fit draw near, and, having retired to where Tabitha reposed, stretched 
herself discreetly by her side, and fainted in comfort. 
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“Tom,” said I, struggling to disengage my long robes from the 
fastenings to which they clung,—‘‘ Tom, we shall be suffocated! open 
the window !”’ 

My grandmother, who had been disengaged from her bonnet, stared ; 
—she had never heard the devil called ‘*Tom” before. 

‘* My hands are full,” replied Tom Briton; ‘‘ you” 

“I cannot; I have torn this gown to shreds in struggling to get 
loose.—I can’t find my way out of it.” 

“Then granny must ‘fall for the gen’ral good!’”’ said Tom; and 
leaning my grandmother against the wall, he hastened to throw open 
the windows and door, extinguished the fire, and expelled the noxious 
vapour. No sooner did my father perceive an open door, than he 
relinquished the fixed stare of astonishment with which he had been 
regarding the scene, and, having turned on his heel, ran at full speed 
into the street; nor, as I afterwards found, did he abate his pace until 
he had arrived at his rural home in Camberwell. 

The three intruding fair ones remained mistresses of the field; and 
Tom, having set aside the disguise which had caused the late catastrophe, 
and restored order in the room, assisted me in the task of reviving my 
beloved relatives. 

Assiduity ensures success. The forms of recovery were gone through, 
and my aunts awoke to a full sense of the base conduct of my father. 
Tom Briton, however, with unrivalled ingenuity, declared that all they 
had seen was but a prophetic dream relating to the business on which 
they had come, and which could be interpreted only by the initiated : 
whether my aunts were persuaded by his eloquence, time will show; but, 
at all events, they were pacified: I resumed my seat; Tom stood, as an 
assistant, by my side; and we prepared to proceed with business as 
though no interruption had taken place. 

Now, however, difficulty arose. Aunt Tabitha looked at Aunt 
Dorothea; Aunt Dorothea looked at Auat Tabitha and my grandmo- 
ther: no one spoke. In fact, they had little expected the pleasure of 
meeting each other, since each had come privately on business of her 
own. Aunt Dorothea (kind soul!) had left her sister and her mother 
to visit a sick person. Aunt Tabitha and my grandmother took 
advantage of Dorothea’s absence, to do a little business on the sly ;— 
and here they met. 

Meanwhile, various considerations were urging the gentle Dorothea 
to an act of concession. She knew that what she had to say was not 
for Tabitha’s ear, and while she was as curious to learn Tabitha’s se- 
cret, as that lady could be to discover hers, secresy was for herself 
essential, and she now offered to retire, in hopes that she herself 
might be heard privately afterwards; perhaps, too, glean a little of 
what her sister might have said. This arrangement gave undisguised 
satisfaction. Aunt Tabitha pronounced Aunt Dorothea a ‘duck,” 
—with which affectionate zoological compliment she waddled off well 
pleased. 

“*And now, madam,” said I, when all was again quiet, and I had 
rolled the peas in my mouth, ‘I have registered the name of Tabitha 
ame, spinster; may I ask to what circumstance I owe the honour of a 
visit ?”’ 
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Tabitha pressed both hands against her heart so forcibly as to squeeze 
out a sigh. 

“Ts it some fever or consumption ?—your cheek is flushed ” 

Tabitha shook her head, and my grandmother, who could not heara 
word, but perceived that a negative was to be expressed, very gravely 
shook hers also. 

‘<Ts itsome debt unpaid ?—some money lost 

‘Not money lost!” sighed Tabitha; ‘‘ not money—peace of mind.” 

“« And what” said I, ‘‘can banish peace? Death, ingratitude, - 

‘* Ingratitude,” said Tabitha; and then she sighed, and tears arose 
and were wiped away, and rose again, and she sighed, and her bosom 
heaved,—and I was fairly puzzled. 

‘« What, madam, can cause this disquiet ?” inquired I, with a voice 
as sympathizing as I could assume. 

‘* Love,”’ whispered she, and sighed again. 

* Love!’ cried I, in tones of such undisguised astonishment as 
well-nigh to betray me: ‘‘ Love!” Aunt Tabitha in love was an idea 
too vast for my comprehension. 

‘*Q Walter, Walter, Walter Pump!” cried my aunt, who had 
arrived at the pathetics. Tom Briton retired behind my chair, and I 
could hear his smothered laughter; I, however, was too much as- 
tonished to join in his merriment. 

‘“*O, Walter Pump!” continued Tabitha; ‘ ungrateful man! I 
have given him three tripe suppers, and each time brandy and water 
without end, and yet he don’t—he don’t—he don’t love me!” 

My aunt seemed growing hysterical, and I feared another scene, 

‘“‘ Fear not, madam,” said I quickly; ‘* you shall be satisfied. It is 
necessary, however, that you tell me the history of your love.” 

‘** You will give me a charm!” cried Tabitha, eagerly. 

‘« Madam,” replied I, ‘“‘ you have charms enough:” (at the same 
time confessedly thinking that those who discovered beauty enough in 
her were uncommonly easy to be satisfied.) ‘‘ I will assist your con- 
quest. Who is this Walter Pump?” 

‘¢ | have watched him,” said Tabitha, ‘‘ as he went his rounds ;— 
his graceful step as he travelled from door to door—his smile to each 
pretty servant girl—how I have envied them !—and, when he came to 
me, the sweetness of his conversation, his whiskers and his eyes,—Oh, 
if you did but see his eyes!” 

“¢ What is he ?” 

‘* Morning and evening he calls upon me,—he must do that,—and 
I make him come at noon, for I take in extra milk——” 

‘¢ Then he is a milkman?” 

“Yes,” sighed Tabitha; ‘‘ and he has such whiskers! Oh, I wish I 
was a milkmaid ! and he’s a littery character ; he imitates every body’s 
style, and alters novels for the weekly papers! Oh, he’s so clever! 
and he’s got such a calf! O Walter, Walter !” 

“* Does he love another ?” 

“No. He don’t love no one,—not even me,’—(a sigh)—* love 
another! let me see the girl that he loves, or that loves him—wouldn’t 
I scratch her eyes out !” 

Here my amiable aunt made a decided demonstration of animosity 
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against some phantom in the air; which having annihilated entirely to 
her satisfaction, she sighed once more, lisped ‘‘ Walter!’’ and was 
still. 

‘* Enough, madam,” said I; ‘ you shall be satisfied.” 

With many protestations of gratitude, Aunt Tabitha departed, 
bearing my grandmother with her; and Dorothy made her appear- 
ance. 

I shall not weary the reader with a detail of all that Aunt Dorothy 
said : the substance of her communication, in itself sufficiently as- 
tonishing, is all that need be given. Cupid, in some wild freak, had 
pierced with the same dart the hard hearts of both my maiden aunts : 
—each silently and secretly pined for Walter Pump! My maiden 


‘aunts in love!—no sooner had Dorothea disappeared, than Tom 


Briton gave vent to the merriment he had long struggled to sup- 
ress. 

pn Enough of quackery !” cried he; ‘‘ here is new food for mirth! I 

will marry Tabitha.” 

** Will you?” exclaimed I. 

“‘ Nonsense,—Fitzroy,—I mean I will provide her with a husband ,— 
Walter and Tabitha shall be a wedded pair.” 

** And Dorothy ? 

‘<T’ll find another husband for. Excuse my interfering with your 
family, Fitzroy; but I am determined to see your two aunts married. 
To-morrow morning I shall commence operations in the affair of 
Tabitha.” 

‘** And I will assist you with all my heart ;—but the poor milkman! 
would it not be cruelty ?” 

‘« We must see him first,” said Tom; ‘ and, if he be really a good 
sort of man, too good for Tabitha,—I’ll make a happy husband of 
some one else.” 

‘‘ Content!” said I; ‘‘ and now, what is to be done with the crowd 
in the other room ?” 

‘* Having concluded our farce of medical practice,” said Tom Bri- 
ton, “let us wind it up with a moral; I will go and deliver a lecture 
to these gulls, on the absurdity of believing the monstrous professions 
of deceivers,—bid them be thankful for their lesson, and learn wisdom 
in future.” Accordingly, having opened the door of communication, 
my eccentric friend obliged his wondering audience with an honest 
expression of his opinion as to the absurdity of their appearance. 

‘“‘ Ye came here,” said he, ‘‘ determined to be hoaxed ; be not angry, 
therefore, now that ye have what ye desired,” 

Angry, however, they all were, and angry they departed, save cne 
bluff old gentleman, who grasped Tom by the hand. 

** Right,” said he, ‘‘ quite right! I came here to laugh at you, and 
you laugh at us—a capital trick !—merry dog! just the sort of fellow, 
—up to a trick or two myself,—you and your Dr, Eupat what’s 
his name—dine with me to-morrow ?” 

‘¢ To-morrow, sir,” replied Tom, ‘‘ we have particular business to 
engage us.” 

“* Very well—next day;—here’s my address,—dinner hour four 
o'clock ; no excuse, —plenty of fun.” 
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Thus speaking, he thrust a card into Tom’s waistcoat pocket, and 
having shaken us both cordially by the hand, followed the disappointed 
throng. 





CHAPTER V. 


Contains more than it would be convenient to enumerate, and exhibits a total 
Change in the Affairs and Prospects of the more prominent Branches of my 
Family. 


The reader, the steady reader, who never finishes a chapter without 
casting a retrospective glance over all therein contained, is puzzled 
and annoyed :—* Fitzroy Pike,” says he,—‘‘ Fitzroy Pike, you are 
mad!—Did you not tell me that, at the period of your birth, those 
aunts of yours, Tabitha and Dorothea, were elderly ?” Now the mathe- 
matical reader begins to calculate :—the term “ elderly,” cannot com- 


mence under the year forty, say thirty-five,—ah! Fitzroy Pike, if they. 


were only thirty-five, you must have been very ill-natured to have 
called them elderly !—Well, and you, Fitzroy, may be nearly twenty ; 
—twenty and thirty-five,—five and nought’s five, two and three’s five 
again,—that’s fifty-five ;—consequently, Fitzroy, the youngest of your 
aunts must be fifty-five years of age; and can you seriously wish to 
persuade us that, at or beyond those most mature years of discretion, 
they could seriously and romantically be afflicted with virgin love ?— 
Reader, reader, mathematics will ruin you! Can you,—let me ask 
questions in my turn,—can you seriously, and in cold blood, sit down 
mathematically to calculate a lady’s age? * When I told you of my 
aunt’s complaint, I candidly confess 1 did not suspect you would be 
guilty of any such enormity. But, fifty-five being granted, what 
follows? The divine springs of love having been closed for five and 
fifty years,—the purest, sweetest earthly passion suppressed in the 
time of its bloom,—can you wonder that its increasing force should 
yet cause it to burst forth, and that then, when other buds are 
falling to decay, this one, this forgotten one, should open forth all its 
beauties,—that love should rule, love, love divine, in my maiden aunts 
Tabitha and Dorothea? Besides, cool calculator, hast thou beheld him 
whose graces moved this miracle? Thou hast not;—suspend thy 
judgement, then; haste is by no means mathematical. 

On the morning that followed the events last recorded, Tom Briton 
and I were seated at breakfast together—not at an early hour, for we 
had been considerably fatigued by our labours; my father would have 
said we were breakfasting “ genteelly.”” The subject of our conversa- 
tion was Walter Pump ;—what we had for breakfast some readers 
would inquire, and [ could name not a few historians who would relate, 
but, though intimately connected with my life, it has nothing whatever 
todo with the story ; (nevertheless, those accustomed to the luxury of 
hearing of meals, will have no difficulty in imagining “ grilled fowl,” 
and so on;)—to return to the beginning of this diversified paragraph, 
Tom Briton and I were seated at breakfast, when a thundering knock 
at the door announced a visiter possessed of a less than ordinary stock 
of patience, although blessed with the attendant virtue—perseverance 
—to a most alarming extent :—the knocking was incessant; I expected 
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every minute to hear the knocker beat itself through a panel and fall 
to repose on the hall floor; and, fearful of such a consummation, rushed 
to the window, looked down on the impatient friends of Tom Briton or 
his landlord, and beheld my father with two policemen ! 

** Who?” cried Tom Briton, perfectly astounded when I told him 
the vision that was before me,—‘‘ who ?” 

** Bob Pike, Esquire !” 

The door below was opened. ‘‘ Where are the rascals?” cried a 
voice upon the stairs; my father and his attendants burst into the 
room, and found (for we were prepared) Tom Briton sipping coffee, 
and his beloved son Fitzroy intent upon a newspaper, both apparently 
unconscious of interruption. ‘The astonished Bob stood aghast. 

“‘Mr. Pike,” said Tom, (my father must have been bewildered, 
indeed, to have allowed Mr, to pass uncorrected,) ‘“‘ Mr. Pike, to 
what circumstance am I indebted for the honour of this early visit ? 
You breakfast with us, of course ?” 

My father made a grimace of astonishment, looked at the two 
policemen, and spoke not a word. 

“Policemen !”’ cried Tom, as though he saw them for the first time, 
—‘* have you been arrested and require bail? I will gladly offer any 
security. A breach of peace, I suppose.” 

‘¢ Where’s the devil?” inquired my father in a low voice. 

‘* Have you never been informed ?”’ 

‘‘ The Doctor Pattlecockleollogus.” 

** Are you mad, my dear sir?” 

‘‘ No,” replied my father; “I’m come to take the devil into 
custody.” 

«If that be your object,” said Tom, suppressing a smile, ‘* why 
come here?” 

‘‘T’ve taken out a warrant against him, and this is his address.” 
(Here be it observed, that I am translating my father’s language into 
English, and shall do so for the future in every case, except where 
such a course may not seem advisable.) 

‘“* You are labouring under a delusion, my dear sir,” said Tom; ‘* no 
one lodges here excepting myself and your son.” 

‘Who d’ye lodge with?” cried my father hastily, as a bright idea 
struck him, ‘‘ you don’t lodge with the—the a 

“‘ T hope not,” said Tom, anticipating the conclusion, 

** Ah!” cried my father, ‘‘ah, you can’t tell,—you never looked 
at his feet: did you ever look at his feet? Oh, Fitzroy!” 
** We'll have him up,” said Tom Briton, gravely ringing the bell. 

“Oh!” cried my father, shrinking as the certainty burst upon him : 
the servant maid entering put a stop to farther protestation. 

*¢ Will you ask Mr, Smith to step up stairs for a minute ?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

«¢ Smith !—cunning devil,” thought my father,—“ with such a name, 
no wonder it’s difficult to identify him!” 

The landlord now made his appearance at the door,—a thick, red- 
faced little man, with bristly hair ;—my father retreated, sniffed, as if 
for brimstone, looked at the feet of the suspicious individual, and saw 
or shoes. ‘‘ Ah, can’t tell!” said my father, ‘can’t tell! can’t 
te e 
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“Mr. Smith,” said Tom, with a smile lurking at one corner of his 
mouth, ‘‘ would you mind satisfying a whim of this gentleman’s? 
Would you,—pah! I’m ashamed to mention so ridiculous a thing !— 
would you mind taking off your shoes ?” 

“* Take—off—my—shoes !”” 

" Yes, sir,” said my father, ‘‘ yes,—and your stockings, if you have 
any. 

‘If I have any !—stockings!” faltered the landlord. “‘ And is that 
what all this clatter has been made about at my door?—to take away 
my shoes and stockings !”’ 

‘‘ No, sir,” said my father, “ not to take them away ;—if it should, 
on investigation, appear that you require them, they will not be taken 
away.” 

And don’t you think I want them,” said Mr. Smith, “‘ without my 
taking them off to discover? Do you want me to walk barefoot to try 
if I can do without them ?” 

‘‘ Indeed, sir,” said Tom Briton, ‘‘no harm is intended. The 
gentleman has a foolish desire to look at your feet.” 

‘‘ Then he shan’t see them!” cried the offended landlord, red as a 
turkey-cock. ‘ Sir, this is impertinence that must be punished ; I'll 
take out a warrant,” 

‘“‘ A clear case!” cried my father; ‘‘ clear as day! Man !—no, not 
man,—being! I’ve a warrant against you,—policemen, do your duty ! 
This is the man; this is my warrant, sir, to take the body of you the 
devil, alias Tom 2s 
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into “Sir !—” 
“Sir! indeed, sir!’ cried my father; ‘‘ you thought Smith would 
‘why | hide you, didn’t you—alias Smith? Where’s Doctor Cockle O’Gob- 


bleus ?, What did you do with the old grandmother? Have you run 
away with Dorothy and Tabitha? Have you, though? have you? 
Only say you've run off with them, and I'll forgive you everything ! 
I will, 1 will! Say you’ve run away with them old tabbies,—only 
say you've made them yours, and I'll tear up the warrant!” 

‘“‘ Sir!” cried the astonished Smith, ‘‘ commit bigamy, marry two 
ladies—accuse myself of this to avoid an unjust warrant!” 

“* Marry them!” cried my father—‘‘ marry them! capital! I never 
thought of that! O yes, do marry them! marry them both, they’re 
just fitted—make capital wives for you—I don’t know, though, I don’t 
know! I don’t think even you can manage them !” 

Tom was now tired of the scene, and drew matters to a con- 
clusion. 

‘“‘In short,” said he to the bewildered landlord, who thought (and 
well he might) that some madman was talking to him,—* in short, this 
gentleman mistakes you for the devil.” 

“* Does he, though ?” 

“* He don’t answer the description,” said one of the policemen, who 
had been reading the warrant; ‘it ought to be a thin person—this 
gentleman’s stout.” 

‘“‘ That’s nothing,” said my father; “ that’s no rule at all; he can 
change his body of course; he can change anything but his feet, and 
they’re cloven. He won’t take off his stockings,—don’t that prove it ? 
N. $.—VOL, VI. 2A 
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If he were to do so, you'd find that, for all his long shoes, he’s got no 
toes in ’em !” 

‘‘This question can soon be settled,” said Tom, rising. ‘ Mr. 
Policeman, allow me to see the warrant;”’ and Tom went towards the 
man that held it, treading, as he passed, heavily upon the shoes of his 
landlord. A loud cry was the result, and Mr. Smith flew, hopping in 
agony, about the room. 

“There!” said Tom, ‘don’t that prove this gentleman to have 
toes in his shoes? What say you, Mr. Pike?” 

“I’m satisfied,” replied my father. 

‘* But I’m not,” cried the luckless victim of suspicion. ‘‘ Sir,” and 
he ran to my father, “sir, I will make you pay dearly for this; I'll go 
before a magistrate, I’ll——” 

Here Tom having given a fee to the policemen, sent them away ;— 
the enraged Smith caught sight of their retreating forms.—‘“‘ Stay !”’ 

bawled he, ‘‘ stay, I give this man into custody !—Do you hear me ? 
_ Stay! They’re gone !—Sir, I'll punish you !” 

His loud tones brought a little girl into the room, his daughter, who 
clung affectionately to the skirts of her enraged papa. 

“Go away, Bessy, dear! go away! Your father has been insulted ! 
his feelings outraged !—Sir, sir !”—and he fumbled in his pockets 
“< T’ll—Bessy fetch one of my cards !—I’ll fight a duel, I will !—Bessy, 
be quick, girl! fetch me a card, I say!” 

“« E—li—za!” bawled the dutiful daughter, “‘ E—li—za!_ bring 
one of pa’s cards !—O pa—a—a—a—a!” 

Fresh auxiliaries arrived, in the persons of Mrs. Smith, a little peaky 
woman, and a host of young ones. My father looked bothered. 

“« What’s the matter?” shrieked Mrs. S. 

“I’m outraged !”’ cried her husband ;—*I’m, I’m—the devil, I’m— 
Bessy, where’s my card ?” 

“¢ E—li—za !—Where’s pa’s card?” 

‘“< Can’t find one, Miss!” shouted a voice from below. 

‘Sir, you—you—you'll fight me!” 

** Fight—Mr. Smith!” cried the lady ;—* Fight!” 

“* Fight!” “ Fight, papa!” ‘‘ Fight, papa!’ echoed the terrified 
host of juvenility. 

** Let me see you dare to fight, Mr. Smith!” 

“* Get away, Phyllis—Where’s my card ?” 

“¢ E—li—za!” 

** Coming, miss, coming!” and Eliza made her appearance with 
the required gauntlet of defiance. 

‘“* There, sir !—there’s my card.—I demand satisfaction !—There’s 
my card !”’ 

My father read aloud the oblong thrust into his hand :—‘* JOHN 
SMITH, BurrerMan anD CHEESEMONGER ; Prime Westphalia Hams 
and German Sausages; Family Orders punctually attended to.” 
“« Really, sir, I am not in want of any thing just now; but, as you 
wish me to make amends in that way, I'll tell my wife to deal with 
you.” 

“Sir!” cried Smith, ‘‘ you are adding insult to injury.—Where’s 
your card? -You’re a coward !” 
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My father was now in a passion. 

*«« My card’s at home; I’ll send you one by post to-morrow morning.” 

“‘ Very well, sir,—very well, sir !—Wimbledon Common !” 

*¢ John, John, come away!” cried the wife. 

“‘T won’t!” replied the husband. 

** You won't, won’t you ?—You’re refractory.—Then I’ll make you!” 
and Mrs. S. took her spouse by his coat-collar, and dragged him 
foaming from the field; the little ones, like Cupids attending the 
votaries of Hymen, dancing and squalling in full chorus behind. 

“* Well, Mr. Pike,” said Tom to my father, when the door had 
closed on the last retiring cherub, ‘‘ you have made a short morning 
call, and done a great deal of business. Perhaps, now you'll take 
some breakfast ; shall I give you a cup of coffee?” 

‘“‘ No,” gasped my father—‘‘ tea: that’s more cooling. O dear, 
O dear !—that man’s made me uncommon hot!” 

The little kettle was empty, and I rang the bell, in order that it 
might be replenished : the servant carried it away, and my father pro- 
ceeded to relate his own version of last night’s adventures, deploring 
the widened breach with Tabitha and Dorothea, and declaring that, 
if ever he laid hands on the Devil or Doctor Cock-loftus, he was de- 
—— to put in force, against them both, the severest penalties of 
the law. 

‘Is that kettle coming?” asked Tom of E—li—za, having sum- 
moned her by a violent pull at the bell. 

“‘ No, sir, it an’t; and, what’s more, it an’t a-coming; and missis 
says I an’t to give you no water—no, not if you went down on your 
knees to pray for it ten thousand times !” 

Bob Pike, Esquire, felt growing very red; but Tom Briton having 
philosophically replied, ‘‘ Very well;” much to the indignation of the 
lady, who longed for another “ row,” my father contented himself 
with a draught of cold coffee. 

“* How does my son get on with his medicine?” asked my father, 
after a while; but Tom did not hold it prudent, situated as matters 
then were, to enter into any detail. ‘‘ He improves rapidly,” was the 
reply: ‘‘ this morning we are going to visit several patients ;—indeed, 
it is more than time we started.” 

** Where do they live ?” 

*¢ At Vauxhall.”’ 

‘Then you'll go my way, and walk home with me.” 

‘¢ Two miles out of the way, my dear sir!” objected Tom. 

“« Never mind, for once,” replied my father; ‘‘ I am desirous of 
asking your advice concerning those two tabbies.”’ 

And, it having been so arranged, we all three started forth together, 
arm-in-arm, my respected parent in the middle, and arrived, in due 
time, at China-vase Parade. 

As we were passing up the gravel walk, towards the green door, 
(for my father pressed us to enter,) a gentleman paused before the 
gate. 

** Does a Mr. Pike live here?” inquired he. 

“‘ Bob Pike, Esquire,” replied my father, with a stress on the title ; 
“ Do you want to see him ? ’cos if you do—here I am.” 
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‘* Would you favour me with a few minutes’ conversation?” And 
the stranger, taking off his hat, bowed politely. My enlightened 
parent, never behind-hand in manners, also uncovered, and, making 
a very low bow, ushered the gentleman in-doors, and lodged him 
in the little parlour. At sight of Bob’s sitting-room, the gentle- 
man, as many had done before him, smiled slightly. It was really 
fitted up with such elegant taste. The ceiling represented clouds in a 
very blue sky, and the centre ornament was a bright yellow sun, 
from the middle of which, on grand occasions, a lamp—or, as my 
father said, a chandelier—was suspended. The paper was of a 
Chinese pattern, representing, upon a red ground, a yellow pagoda, on 
the summit of which was perched a large bird,—certainly foreign,— 
which had the very gayest plumage imaginable; blue, and green, and 
carmine, and white, and black, and yellow, and orange, all of the 
most brilliant quality, were huddled beautifully together : then, on the 
top of the bird, was a flower with long stalk, large fantastic leaves, 
and blossom of the deepest crimson, supporting another pagoda, bird, 
flower, and so on, upwards ;—a number of these, side by side, formed 
the pattern. But this was not half of its beauty:—my father had 
hired a paper-hanger from Bond Street to put it up; and he, being an 
Englishman, and unacquainted with the foreign articles represented on 
the scroll, had reversed them. Thus, at the base was the blossom of 
the flower, on the extremity of the stalk the bird was balancing itself 
upon its head, and, nicely adjusted, on the claw of the bird, yet 
threatening every minute to fall by the force of gravity, stood the 
pagoda on its apex. The ceiling being mainly blue, and the walls 
principally red, the carpet, of a very ugly kaleidoscope pattern, was 
intensely yellow; the window-curtains green; with a green cloth upon 
the table ; and the chairs were all carefully covered with brown holland. 
On a side-table, in the recess of the window, lay half a dozen annuals : 
Bob had bought them of those men who stand at coach-oflices, thinking 
it of vital importance that travellers should be provided with the lite- 
rary entertainment of a two-year old annual, together with a six- 
bladed penknife to cut the leaves, and a shilling’s worth of oranges, to 
suck meanwhile, for the purpose of diluting the dryness of its contents. 
Then the fireplace was filled with shavings, dyed of every colour ; and 
there were bell-ropes equally gaudy : there were two ottomans ; on one 
of which some one had worked a poodle dog, and on the other a fierce 
tom-cat : on the wall, moreover, were several hunting daubs that my 
father had purchased, because he was taken with the red jackets of the 
sportsmen ; together with a plate or two of Parisian fashions, which my 
father was determined his wife should look at, although she had not 
taste enough to adopt them. 

Such was, in my father’s eyes, the “ highly genteel” appearance of 
the room into which the stranger was ushered. 

** Will you please to be seated?” said my father, pointing gracefully 
to one of the holland-covered chairs. The gentleman looked at Tom 
Briton and myself.—‘* My son,” explained the paternal Bob,—‘* my 
son, and a very particular friend. What may be the object of your 
visit ?” 

** You have, I believe, six brothers?” observed the gentleman, in an 
inquiring tone. 
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“‘ No,” said Bob, “ eight.” 

‘* But two are dead ?” 

“« Yes.” 

“* Of the six that remain, five only are in England, the eldest being 
abroad.” 

“What of that?” asked Bob, wondering. ‘‘ Yes, he went to the 
Hinges when he was a boy.” 

‘Supposing him, then, to be dead—you, I believe, are the eldest 
of the family ?” 

“‘ Yes, sir, J am the head of the famerly, and vhen I looks around 
and sees the jintility of my persition in life, I thinks to myself, thinks 
I—happy is that there famerly wot’s got a head like me—I, sir——” 

‘« Exactly,” interrupted the gentleman ; ‘‘ but, the facts of the case 
being so, as, indeed, I had already ascertained, I have to communi- 
cate to you an important change in your affairs.” 

‘* Indeed !”” cried my father, open-mouthed, and slightly terrified. 

“Your brother having arrived in India, became the sport and pet 
of fortune; he amassed immense wealth, is dead, and “ 

** Well!” cried Bob, ‘ well !”—trembling with eagerness. 

** And you are his residuary legatee !”’ 

“‘TIs that all?” cried my father, disappointed; ‘I suppose that 
means Latin for ‘ eldest surwiving brother ?’ ” 

‘Tt means, sir,—and I congratulate you on its meaning,—it means 
that you are the fortunate possessor of wealth almost unlimited.” 

“« What!” cried Bob Pike, Esquire; ‘‘ do you mean to say I’ve got 
nearly two thousand pounds?” 

‘“‘ Four hundred times that amount,” said the gentleman, smiling. 

*‘Oh!” cried my father, for his breath was taken away by the shock 
the information gave him; then slowly he continued, mumbling to 
himself, —‘* Nought times nought’s nought ; nought’s nought; nought’s 
nought; nought; nought—O, what a lot of noughts!’’ then he ran 
to the bell, and rang a tremendous peal, until he had pulled each bell- 
rope down upon his head. ‘‘ Wife, wife!—Mrs. Pike! Susan!” 

My mother, who was making a pudding in the kitchen, thought 
murder was going on, and rushed in, rolling pin in her hand, and a 
white apron tied round her waist. 

‘‘ Wife! you’re a duchess—you’re a lord—I’m a knight—you’re a 
lady—we don’t live in Camberwell no more !—We’ve money without 
end, and won’t we be genteel ?” 

“At present, Mr. Pike,” said the gentleman, seeing how things 
were going on, “‘I must leave you. In the evening I shall do myself 
the honour to call again.” 

When he was gone, my father’s ecstacy increased. 

‘“Won’t we do the thing, though ?—won’t we, wife ?” 

** | suppose we shall make ourselves very comfortable,” replied my 
mother: ‘‘I want the arm-chair new stuffed, and ¥ 

‘“‘ Nonsense !”” cried Bob Pike, Esquire; ‘‘ I'll have a house in Bel- 
grave Square, or Park Lane, or—I’ll have a carriage-and-four, six 
footmen behind ,— butler’s pantry,—servants’ hall,—swarries,—levees ; 
—Oh! only think of what Aunt Tabitha will say!” 

Ideas seemed flowing in abundance through my father’s brain, and 
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thus they tumbled over one another for about half an hour, to the great 
discomforture of my mother, who could not understand what it all 
meant. 

‘« Opera, theatre,—wally de sham,—tailors, barbers, perfumers, bills, 
duns,—won’t I be genteel ?” 

*“* What can be the matter, Fitzroy ?”” asked my mother. 

‘“‘ Nothing, mother,” replied 1; ‘‘ except that we are now placed in 
independent circumstances, and the thought of money need trouble us 
no longer.” 

“‘ But it seems now to be troubling your father more than ever it 
did !” 

Suddenly Bob Pike, Esquire, rushed to the street-door, opened it, 
and burst forth into the little garden in front ; there he danced a horn- 
pipe on one of the flower-beds, and returned, somewhat calmed, and 
perfectly satisfied with his performance. 

Reason no longer remaining to dread the wrath of Aunt Tabitha or 
Dorothea, my father now received a correct account of last night’s prac- 
tice, with which he was partly amused and a little angered. All feelings 
of indignation, however, were stilled in his breast, when Tom Briton pro- 
posed that he, Bob Pike, Esquire, with his son and friend, should call 
personally on the maiden ladies to inform them of his good fortune. 
When my father heard of the gentle malady with which the spinsters 
were afflicted, he rejoiced greatly, and crowed aloud:—even my 
mother laughed ; but, good soul, did all she could to dissuade us from 
visiting her amiable sisters, lest we might anger them, 

Argument, of course, was vain; and once more we sallied forth— 
first to call upon the beloved milkman, secondly on the loving 
maidens; Tom Briton having vowed by his troth that he intended to 
get up a wedding. 

My aunts dwelt in Vauxhall; thitherward, therefore, we steered our 
course, discussing many things by the way. At length we arrived in 
the ‘‘ beat” of Walter Pump, and, by dint of inquiry, discovered, in a 
by-street, a whitewashed tenement, on which was inscribed in large 
black letters—“‘ PUMP DAIRY.” In the window we saw good 
proof of his literary attainments exhibited in the following announce- 
ment, couched in that beautiful poetic dress that scorns the vulgar 
fastenings of measure :— 

“Skim milk here sold is a pint for a penny ; 

New milk’s twopence for the same quantity, a better a’n’t sold by any.” 
There being neither knocker nor bell, my father, having made use of his 
knuckles, leaned with his back against the door:—unfortunately it was 
not fastened, and he fell backwards upon the stairs. Having picked up 
my parent and found him uninjured, we followed Tom Briton, who, in 
virtue of being the most impudent, had been the first to commence an 
ascent. After opening several wrong doors, each disclosing mysteries 
that it would have been sacrilege to invade, we at length all three burst 
upon the literary milkman. He was seated in attitude of profound 
thought,—or profound vacancy,—before a pile of papers, and rose as we 
entered, placing himself in a studied posture of surprise and inquiry. 

Walter Pump was anything but literary in appearance; a short, 
thick, snub-nosed man, with tremendous bushy whiskers, and a head 
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covered with matted hair. He wore a gay “Turkish” dressing gown, 
covered with ink spots, and the fingers of his right hand gave equal 
signs of close fellowship with the prime minister to his vocation. The 
papers before him were all covered with the same handwriting, a sprawl- 
ing scrawl, in which each letter seemed to quarrel with its neighbours, 
and to take lessons of a different posture-master. 

“‘Good morrow, gents,”’ said he, with a theatrical air; ‘an’ ye 
desire the lacteal beverage,—the shop’s below !” 

a said Tom, ‘‘ we come on a matter of vital importance to your 
credit.” 

‘“* By Jove, my credit’s good!” cried Walter Pump; ‘‘I have been 
refused trust only by the baker’s wife, and she’s a vixen !” 

“‘Sir,” said Tom, ‘“‘your honour is at stake !” 

‘“‘Ha! Am I not an honourable man? I am, I am! Genius is 
honourable !” 

‘‘Rumours are afloat,” said Tom, “ they say-—— 

“Indeed! what says the busy hum of men?” 

“It says that between you and Tabitha Jones there exists an attach- 
ment.” 

This, I thought, was coming to the point, at all events! 

‘©’Tis false! ’tis scandalously false!’’ cried the excited milkman, 
‘true to my Philomela I remain, as I said in one of my own poems :— 

‘Tho’ all the world ’gainst us combine, 
Still, Philomela, I am thine.’ 

Shall I read to you a little production of mine?” 

“Indeed,” said Tom, “I am much obliged; but Miss Jones—the 
public—must be satisfied,—they say you call three times a day!” 

‘Tis true, most true—alas! for my vocation! And yet, as I quoted 
in one of my novels— 

‘I am a fool to weep at that I am glad of!’ 

Why should I despise my vocation—dispensing to all men Nature’s, 
maternal Nature’s, first sweet gift?” 

“Tabitha Jones is rich,”’ suggested Tom. 

“Oh, Philomela’s in my heart,—what do I care for riches? How 
much may Miss Tabitha be worth ?” 

“Four thousand pounds,—and they say she loves you dearly.” 

“Ahem !—what are thousands in the way of love. Love is not 
sordid !—Is the property well invested ?” 

‘ All in the funds.” 

‘*Alas! why should I not pity a dear heart that dotes on me? surely ’tis 
a pardonable, an amiable weakness, as I say in my poem of ‘ Affection’— 

‘ Sweet as crystal sugars be 
Melting in the liquid tea, 
So sweet am, dearest, I to thee!’ 

I’ll think of this matter ;—allow me, sir, meanwhile, to read to you the 
last chapter of a novel I have completed. TI assure you ’tis written in 
a very favourite style,—although I sent it to the Editor of a Magazine 
—and he would not condescend to put it into his pages !” 

‘Indeed ! that was shameful negligence!” 

‘Shameful! I shall withdraw my patronage from him !” 

‘Did you write much in his Magazine before ?”” asked Tom. 

Mr. Pump did not think fit to answer the question ; but, notwith- 
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standing that he saw my father fidgetty, and me exceedingly restless, 
taking courage from the patient impudence of Tom Briton, he pro- 
ceeded to read aloud, in excited tones, the following— 


CHAPTER OF GENUINE ROMANCE. 


Riven with the jarring bolts of fathomless despair, stood the unfor- 
tunate, the miserable Fitz-Arnley :—still upon his afflicted ear rang the 
fearful malediction of a dying father,—‘‘ Curse thee, my son!” he 
said :—‘* Curse thee, my son!” was, even now, the tremendous voice 
of the storm-spirit, as it swept over the miserable hero of our tale. 
With leaden eye he gazed upon the corpse; the storm, still raging, 
waved in its fury among the old man’s snowy locks, and the fitful 
flash of the vivid flame that poured from the unpitying sky, cast upon 
his ghastly features a pale, unearthly light. The corpse seemed as 
though it moved when the lightning played upon its lifeless mass, and 
the loud thunder-clap seemed to echo forth in angry sound the paternal 
malediction. 

‘¢ Spirits of Air!” cried the wretched Fitz-Arnley,—“ Spirits of Air 
and Earth! Spirits of flaming Element, or ye unearthly tenants of the 
wave! Ye who dwell in green grottoes by the calm sea-side, or hear 
the babbling fountain of Egeria! Ye who wander on the grassy river 
bank! Ye who sport in the lightning’s flame, or fly whither rolls the 
voice of the rumbling thunder’s rage !—Spirits of every clime and 
age,—ye that in Holland’s distant realms or by Geneva lake do hold 

our habitation,—hear me adjure! No mortal more am I, all earthly 
ove do I cast off,—paternal curses drive me from my thoughts of all 
humanity ;—henceforth, then,—Spirits hear !—let me—me whom the 
world rejects—become one of your roving and mysterious band; give 
me your power, and freely I will take the direst penalties, the dreadest 
pains, anguish unutterable in future years,—give me potential power !” 

He spake,—and the storm ceased; but darkness deep continued : 
—there was a solemn stillness, not a little leaf rustled, as a slow, 
still voice, speaking from roseate light, replied,—‘‘ Thy prayer is 
granted !” 

‘* Enough!” he cried: ‘ Away, on spirit’s wings, to Emmelina’s 
chamber !” 

Emmelina! fair girl, beloved by all, how little did she reck of the 
hard fate, the cruel, bitter, miserable sting, that that inhuman and 
unmanly man would make her portion !—O, ye cruel Fates! why cease 
ye not your labour? Weep, sistren three, weep for the maiden !—Her 
alabaster neck supported a head that emulated the charms of the beau- 
teous Medusa, her cherry-coloured hair hung in ringlets at her back, and 
her black lips were sugared with the honey of love, her Grecian eyes 
shot darts around, and her large blue nose captivated all beholders ! * 

Such was she, who now rising from an uneasy seat, swam in tears 
to the lattice window, and there looked forth among the jessamine 
that circled her paternal porch. 

A wind passed her and entered the room,—then a voice, a voice 
she knew, (O too, too well!) called her by name,—she looked, but 





* So in the original. But some commentators think that Walter Pump has 
made a slight confusion of epithets. 
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nothing saw she of life, save the merry flies that danced in circles 
beneath the painted ceiling. 

‘* Emmelina!” said the voice, ‘‘ dost thou love me? Dost thou hold 
to thy plighted troth ?” 

“* Who art thou, mysterious voice ’—I know thee, Fitz-Arnley—my 
own Fitz-Arnley ; these are the dulcet tones that won my virgin soul ; 
yet that noble form of thine that won mine affection first,—where, 
where, oh where is that ?” 

“I,” replied Fitz-Arnley, for he it was, who, as a spirit, was present, 
“‘T am now potential, I am as a spirit,—I love thee still! I can fetch 
thee diamonds from Golcondine mines, ere thou canst ask them! I 
can bring pearls from the depths of ocean, ere thou hast space to 
desire them !—I can make thee rich! I can make thee powerful y¥ 

‘**O Fitz-Arnley!” replied Emmelina, ‘ this, this is very true; but 
unless thou assumest manly form, thou canst not make me happy! 
think’st thou I can wed a voice, or a film of spirit-holding air! Not 
I, dearest—not I—can love aught that hath not substance !” 

Fitz-Arnley stood before her. 

“* Come, dear one, come with me to the realms of space! Come,” 
cried he, ‘‘ come to visit with me all the corners of the earth! come 
t ?? 

Suddenly the door was thrown open wide, and the father of Emme- 
lina was present. Loudly had Fitz-Arnley spoken; ’twas a man’s 
voice in the chamber of beauty: the father heard the adjuration 
“*Come!” and lo! he came! Swiftly Fitz-Arnley put his arm around 
the maiden, and through the window fled;—the father grasped his 
daughter’s dress, seeking wherewith to detain her, in vain; the frail 
fabric rent in his grasp, and, unconscious of posterior barrenness of 
covering, his hapless daughter fled! 

Then came despair as a black veil over the heart of the venerable 

arent, 
ee My child! my child! Hence bears her some genius evil!—My 
child! My child !—O !—destitute I am!” 

Meanwhile throughout aérial realms, till evening shadows came, 
the lovers flying fled! Then cold, by Emmeline first felt there where, 
through the father’s zeal, least covering now there was, afflicted them ; 
and to the setting sun, now near the water’s edge, to warm themselves 
they flew,—and, there arrived, they basked in the hot rays, and he, 
potential, the new spirit-made Fitz-Arnley, numb his hands from 
bearing her, his Emmelina, for so long a time, forgetful, close to the 
red fiery orb, as to some parlour stove, extended wide his palms,— 
forgot his grasp of her till now he had supported, and, O, misery !— 
O, Fates !—O, Furies !—O, Forgetfulness !—she fell, down, down, five 
hundred fathoms down,—down, down,—into the sea! Fitz-Arnley in 
anguish looked, awhile entranced, then followed her to rescue! Down 
she plunged into the tide—she lived, but, —Horror, O !—a greedy shark 
was near, and with remorseless bite snapped off one of her legs!—To 
rescue this Fitz-Arnley followed; battled with the fish, forgetting that 
it would more prudent be to save the body than that part,—mean- 
while an arm became another monster’s prey,—enraged, the lover 
darted after it,—another leg was gone,—ubiquitous Fitz-Arnley was 
N. 8.—VOL, IV. 28 
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not,—next the head was snapped from off her lily neck,—the body 
gone,—and Emmelina was distributed among six fishes ! 
* a * % * 

For an hundred years, the fated lover strove to find again the parts 
thus lost. He slew and opened sharks unnumbered ; found a head at 
length, and then, in time, an arm,—and so till all he had regained— 
all, save one leg, and that he could not find! 

In a cool grot he buried her (except the missing leg); and there he 
stood, beneath the waves, and watched her! All the fairest sea weeds 
grew about her shell-formed tomb, and passing fishes dropped com- 
passion’s tear ;—Fitz-Arnley stood unmoved ! 

The sea wafted o’er him her stony deposit—yet still he stood, soon 
to become a living monument ;-—years fled on—and a hard case of 
petrifaction enclosed his soul! 


*‘ Alas! a hard case his !’’ murmured Tom Briton; but, by the ex- 
cited author of the tale, his wretched pun passed unheeded. 

‘Is not that fine!” cried Walter Pump; ‘‘I flatter myself that is 
my master-piece! The fate of my hero and heroine is quite unpa- 
ralleled, and the style in the best sentimental fashion.” 

“* Sir,” said Tom, ‘‘ I congratulate you on your powers; they have 
reached the ears of Miss Jones, who esteems you as you deserve ;— 
should you but read to her that little composition, she would be 
charmed,” 

‘« D’ye think so?” cried Walter Pump, with the vanity peculiar to 
great men, eagerly catching at the bait,—‘* D’ye think so? I'll put it 
in my pocket this evening, and, when I take the milk, will try its effect 
on the simplicity of nature.” 

Tom, having now gained his end, made his exit as soon as possible, 
and we adjourned to the dwelling-house of the Misses Tabitha and 
Dorothea Jones. 

My aunts kept one of those miscellaneous store shops, in the win- 
dows of which the admiring eye of childhood gloats over peg-tops, and 
marbles, and kites,—hard-bake, rock, bull’s eyes, and other prepa- 
rations with mysterious names, designed for juvenile delectation ;— 
here they were, in the act of using their persuasive voices to assure a 
customer, half the height of the counter, that stick peppermint could 
not possibly be manufactured cheaper than at the rate of two sticks a 
penny, or, to those who bought it wholesale, at a reduction of thirteen 
for sixpence, when their unexpected visiters made their appearance. 

Tabitha groaned aloud; Dorothea stared. 

**Good morning, Tabitha,” said my father; ‘ Dolly, my girl, how 
are you?” 

“Mr. Pike,” stuttered Tabitha, giving her customer, by mechanical 
mistake, three sticks of peppermint, with which he scampered off in 
delight; ‘Mr, Pike, may I—I ask to what we—what is the . 
Here she came to a full stop. 

‘“* Meaning,” suggested Dorothy. 

*“* Don't interrupt!” cried Tabitha, sharply,—‘‘ the meaning—what 
is the meaning of your coming here to insult two lone females ?” 

‘* My dear Tabitha ” commenced my father. 
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“Get along, you brute!” said Dorothy. 

‘« Leave this house directly,” cried Tabitha; ‘ go, or I'll call in the 
police.” 

‘* We’re ugly and disagreeable old tabbies!” said Dorothy, in a tone 
of spiteful sarcasm. 

** T only called to say 

‘** You've said enough! You've said too much! You’ve said you 
only wants our money !” 

‘** No, I don’t want it,” said my father, grinning. 

‘‘Oh no, of course not,” said Dorothy, still bitterly sarcastic ; 
“only you’d like it for the sake of your famerly !” 

‘* No, nor my famerly don’t want it,—does it, Fitzroy?” 

** No,” said I, 

‘ Fitzroy!” cried Dorothy,—‘ is that your odious son ?—Eugh! 
what a creature it is! Young man, if your father had been a gentle- 
man, your name would have been Jerusalem !” 

‘* Fitzroy!” cried Tabitha in disgust, and, in silence, looked un- 
utterable things on the bearer of the detested name. 

‘* Well, my dears, good morning,”’ said my father, ‘* since you won't 
let me speak. I only called to say that I’ve got a fortune left me.” 

** What!” cried Dorothy. 

“* It can’t be true !”’ muttered Tabitha. 

‘* My brother, that I never saw since he was a child, when he went 
to the Hinges, has died—and left me money without end !” 

‘La! now,” said Dorothy, quickly, ‘‘ that just proves what I said, 
—It couldn’t be you as wished us dead; and of course, if you’ve got 
this money, there was no need, and it’s all a mistake.” 

** No,” said Tabitha, *‘ it was J wouldn't believe it; didn’t I cry my 
eyes out all last night, and declare I loved you, and I knew it was all 
a delusion is 

‘* Do walk in, Mr. Pike,” said Dorothy; ‘ Fitzroy, walk in !"— 
and she positively kissed me! 

O Mammon! Mammon! 


(To be continued.) 
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A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION TO FOURIER’S THEORY OF 
ATTRACTIVE INDUSTRY AND MORAL HARMONY. 


BY HUGH DOHERTY. 


Of the Slowness of Human Progress, and the Influence 
of Chance, in Useful Discoveries. 


Tuose who are not familiar with history, are apt to think that the 
present state of science and industry is hardly different or superior to 
that of former ages; and even the erudite are but little accustomed to 
draw the natural inference of future improvement rendering society 
as much superior to its present condition, as this is to the enslaved 
ignorance of antiquity; and yet, nothing is more rational than such an 
inference, if we examine the progression of scientific discoveries, and 
the consequent advancement of civilization. . 
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+ When we read in the histories of Athens and Rome the picturesque 
descriptions of their conquests and their splendour, our imagination 
heightens the colouring of eloquence so as to dazzle the eye of reflec- 
tion, and conceal from its view the monstrous contours of reality; but, 
when we close the classic page, and abandon ourselves to sober 
thought, the fascinating power subsides, and with it vanishes the 
shadow of magnificence which masked the brutal forms of ignorance 
and oppression. 

The triumphal cars of Pericles, Alcibiades, the Great Pompey, and 
Julius Cesar, were hardly superior to common donkey carts or painted 
wheelbarrows ; and in many other branches of industry, the Greeks 
and the Romans were as little advanced as they were in the art of 
coach-building. They were ignorant of the use of the stirrup; and for 
want of this simple contrivance, they contracted ruptures and other 
dangerous maladies, resulting from the excessive fatigue of sitting con- 
stantly on horseback. The tribulations of military service, and the 
infirmities of old age, were thus increased beyond the ordinary bounds 
of violent exercise and declining nature. The simple contrivance of 
the stirrup, and the application of springs in suspending carriages, are 
inventions of modern date ; nor were these eminently useful discoveries 
made before the comparatively recent date of the twelfth century ; and 
even then, they were made by mere grooms or stable-boys, and not by 
men of science : in fact, all the most useful inventions are of modern 
date, and many of them are due to chance rather than to science. 
The first notion of the telescope, the principal instrument of modern 
astronomy, was discovered a few centuries ago, by two peasant chil- 
dren of Middleburg, who happened to put the glasses of an old pair of 
spectacles at each end of a tube; and though this instrument has been 
greatly improved by science, still chance claims the merit of the dis- 
covery. 

But these are mere trifles compared to other modern acquisitions of 
art and science. The simple invention of printing has done more to 
facilitate the progress of civilization and generalize its effects, during 
the last four centuries, than ail the efforts of antiquity were able to 
realize during thousands of years. 

The modern results of mechanical inventions are not less remarkable 
for number than for magnitude; for, though the Chinese and the 
Indians are said to have made numerous inventions, equally useful and 
scientific, many centuries before they were known in Europe, still, it is 
very evident that they were inferior to us in civilization, from the 
mere fact of not generalizing their knowledge so as to civilize their 
neighbours. Besides, whatever may be the amount of science pos- 
sessed by the Oriental priests, it is clear that they have made little use of 
it in society, for they still retain many barbarous habits and customs ; 
such as those of exposing children, secluding females, enslaving the 
labouring population, &c. &c. These barbarian customs tend to 
prove that exaggeration has magnified the importance of their science ; 
that the poetical propensities of Oriental climes have had considerable 
influence on the imagination of Northern travellers, who cannot resist 
the temptation of clothing meagre realities with the splendid and 
illusive draperies of fiction. 
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When we reflect that almost all the useful discoveries of science and 
industry which now enrich humanity, have been made in Europe 
within the last two or three centuries, and that the boasted learning of 
antiquity was ignorant of these resources; that slavery, in its most 
absolute and hideous forms, was the lot of the whole population during 
thousands of years, in all the most civilized nations of the earth: may 
we not ask ourselves, in deep compassion, if we are still subject to 
privation and suffering, notwithstanding the advantages of modern 
industry, what must have been the condition of the multitude in 
former ages ?—It must indeed have been deplorable. And this con- 
clusion becomes still more impressively evident, when we behold their 
stupendous remains of public monuments, and reflect on the prodigious 
efforts of sheer labour, which must necessarily have been spent in their 
construction. The monuments and the history of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, may be splendid pictures of by-gone grandeur ; but if we turn 
our thoughts to the living realities which they represent, and the 
amount of suffering which animated them, we may compare the whole 
to an exquisitely painted picture of a beggar in tatters, blind and 
helpless, suffering from hunger and fatigue in the midst of a wild, un- 
cultivated, and oppressive luxuriance. The gaudy picture may delight 
our imagination ; but to reflect on the real mortifications of such an 
unfortunate existence, is deeply painful to the feelings of benevolence, 

The historical and the material monuments of antiquity show that, 
during thousands of years, a constant stream of human sufferings 
flowed through the successive generations of humanity, merely to 
quench the thirst of blind ambition; and though, as we have just now 
said, the imagination may feast on the stately ruins of fallen empires, 
the scrutinizing eye of reflection will easily discover the deadly cancer 
of ignorance and slavery, which preyed upon their vitals, poisoned 
their existence, reduced them to corruption, and finally effected their 
complete dissolution. 

If the ignorant despots of antiquity did not know that the ordinary 
pressure of the atmosphere was sufficient to force water through any 
degree of sinuosity within the limits of certain physical laws of nature, 
they knew how to enslave their still more ignorant brethren, forcing 
them to toil incessantly in constructing enormous piles of brick-work, 
to serve as aqueducts, therme, triumphal arches, and theatres of 
bloodshed ; where both man and beast were slaughtered, to quench an 
insatiable thirst for infernal diversion. If they did not know how to 
invent mechanical force to facilitate production, they knew how to 
convert human beings into beasts of burden, and make them the 
perpetual slaves of brutal ignorance. 

And, in as much as we are superior to them in science, without 
proportionally relieving our unfortunate brethren from drudgery and 
slavery, ignorance and depravity, privation and immorality ; in so much 
are we more than they guilty of treason to humanity, and obstinate 
contempt of our religious duty to the Creator. 

But, setting aside all useless recriminations, if we consider the slow- 
ness with which the most important discoveries have hitherto succeeded 
each other, it will not appear strange that the principles of spiritual 
attraction, and the consequent theory of social science, should have been 
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so long unknown to humanity: on the contrary; if the functions of 
human genius be to discover the laws of nature, and the useful appli- 
cation of those laws to the wants of society, is it not probable that each 
successive generation may find wherewithal to exercise its inventive 
faculties, until society has attained to that ultimate degree of perfection 
which is its natural destiny? And, if humanity has already progressed 
through the savage, the patriarchal, the barbarian, and the incoherently 
civilized forms of society, is it not more than probable, that we may 
continue to progress until we arrive at a state of society as much 
superior to the present, as this is to the ignorant slavery of barbarous 
nations, and the wandering condition of savage tribes ? 

These questions must necessarily be answered in the affirmative, by 
those who are learned in historical erudition, and who, from a positive 
knowledge of the slow progression of discovery in science, are enabled 
to conceive enlarged ideas of the ultimate degrees of perfection in society, 
while they justly estimate the present indigent state of humanity, and its 


‘ignorance concerning the means of procuring that which is absolutely 


necessary to general happiness. 

Two centuries ago, our forefathers had not invented that simple 
instrument of every-day use, the wheelbarrow; and it would be difficult 
for us to conceive an adequate idea of the waste of time and labour to 
which they were exposed for want of this comparatively insignificant 
machine. 

Nor is there any thing wonderful in the very recent date of this simple 
contrivance: elastic springs for carriages, printing type, the stirrup, the 
mariner’s compass, the true science of planetary motion, and the real 
form of the earth, are all modern discoveries and inventions. The 
applications of steam, gas, and the principal powers of machinery, have 
all originated within the memory of persons still living; and every body 
must admit, that innumerable advantages may arise from merely 
spreading a knowledge of these powers, so as to generalize their applica- 
tion, even were the true principles of association still hidden amongst 
the most profound mysteries of nature. 

To suppose that nothing new can be discovered in a science which 
has already occupied the minds of philosophers in all ages, is to suppose 
that they were all stark mad in imagining the possibility of discovering 
a real science of society. Besides, it is notorious in the history of 
humanity, that more discoveries have been made by chance than by 
scientific research. The virtue of coffee was first discovered to man 
by the exhilarating effects it produced on the animals which fed upon 
it in the plains of Moka; and many other things have been discovered 
in a similar manner. We have heard it said, that an ass, the most 
stupid of animals, first taught man the utility of pruning the vine in 
order to obtain a superior quality of grapes. The animal ate away the 
superior and other superfluous branches of several vines; and it was 
observed that those very plants which were thought to have been greatly 
damaged, produced the finest quality of fruit, and that the advantages 
of quality might be thus obtained at the expense of quantity. But the 
utility of this discovery was more palpable and more easily admitted 
than that which was made by the goats of Moka. When the exquisite 
quality of coffee was first made known in Europe, the discovery was 
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rendered almost useless for a considerable length of time, by the blind 
influence of obstinate prejudice. 

It must be admitted, however, that modern discoveries have found 
more easy access to general practice, than those of antiquity. Ifa real 
and useful discovery is more than fifty years in gaining admission to 
public confidence and general application, it is an extraordinary case; 
and very often, ten or twelve years are sufficient to ensure success: but 
hundreds of years elapsed, in former ages, before certain inventions 
could be generally known, admitted, and usefully applied to the wants 
of society. A few short extracts from history will fully corroborate this 
assertion. 

Montucla, in his History of Mathematics, gives the following account 
of the progress and general adoption of the present method of notation 
by figures and ciphers :— 

“‘ While among the Greeks and the Romans, the only method used 
for the notation of numbers was by the letters of the alphabet, which 
necessarily rendered arithmetice! calculation extremely tedious and 
operose ; the Indians had from time immemorial employed for the same 
purpose the ten ciphers of figures, now universally known, and by 
means of them performed every operation in arithmetic with the 
greatest facility and expedition, . . . . The Arabians, not long after 
their settlement in Spain (during the eighth century), introduced this 
mode of notation into Europe, and were candid enough to acknowledge 
that they had learned it from the Indians. Though the advantages of 
this mode of notation are obvious and great, yet so slowly do mankind 
adopt new inventions, that the use of it was for some time confined to 
science ; by degrees, however, men of business relinquished the former 
cumbersome method of computation by alphabetical letters, and the 
Indian arithmetic came into general use throughout Europe.”—Mon- 
tucla, Hist. des Mathemat., i. p. 360, &c. 

If figures were not generally adopted as the ordinary signs of com- 
putation, until a considerable length of time after they were known in 
Europe, the science of geography was infinitely more slow in its pro- 
gress. ‘* Fortunately for that science,” says Dr. Robertson, ‘* Ptolemy, 
in forming his general system of geography (eighty years after the 
death of Pliny) adopted the ideas and imitated the practice of Hip- 
parchus, who lived near four hundred years before that time. That 
great philosopher was the first who attempted to make a catalogue of 
the stars. In order to ascertain their position in the heavens with 
accuracy, he measured their distance from certain circles of the spheres, 
computing it by degrees, either from east to west, or from north to 
south. The former was denominated the longitude of the star; the 
latter, its latitude. This mode was found to be of such utility in his 
astronomical researches, that he applied it with no less happy effect to 
geography ; and it is a circumstance worthy of notice, that it was by 
observing and describing the heavens, men were first taught to mea- 
sure and delineate the earth with exactness. This method of fixing the 
position of places, invented by Hipparchus, though known to the 
geographers between his time and that of Ptolemy (five hundred years), 
and mentioned both by Strabo and Pliny, was not employed by any 
of them.” — Dr. Robertson's Disquisition on India, § 2, page 11. 
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These considerations naturally lead us to examine the influence of 
prejudice in retarding discoveries of a more modern date. 


Of the Influence of Prejudice in retarding the Practical 
Application of New Inventions.| 


In reading the biography of men of genius, whose inventions have 
conferred the greatest blessings on humanity, we are painfully struck 
with the injustice and ingratitude with which their contemporaries never 
failed to repay them ; and it is a remarkable fact, that the influence 
of prejudice is hardly less general in the most advanced periods of 
civilization than in the darkest ages of ignorance and superstition, 
though it may not be quite so obstinate now as it was formerly. 

Such revolting injustice can only be attributed to ignorant vanity 
and mistaken selfishness; and yet one would naturally conceive that 
these sources of prejudice could hardly be general, and that all others 
must be totally destroyed after so many victories finally gained over 


- them by genius; but, notwithstanding the repeated triumphs of inven- 


tion, malignity, ignorance, and prejudice are still all powerful over 
public opinion, to the bitter disappointment of real merit, and the tem- 
porary, if not permanent, disadvantage of humanity. If we are ata 
loss to conceive the influence of ignorant prejudice over the judgement 
of our forefathers, our descendants will be no less embarrassed to 
account for our blind obstinacy in refusing to examine or admit the 
most interesting discoveries. 

What excuse can be found for the Church of Rome persecuting 
Galileo because he affirms that scientific principles prove the earth 
to be a planet, of combined movement, revolving round the sun and 
its own axis ? 

What excuse is there for a pope excommunicating Columbus, merely 
because he affirms that the earth is spherical, and that by sailing 
round it, unknown regions may probably be discovered ? 

Why was Newton abused for discovering the compound nature of 
light ? 

What excuse is there for a parliament passing an act to forbid the 
use of coffee and potatoes, under the pretext of their being poisonous 
or unwholesome substances? were they actuated by real science, or 
by prejudice, in their conduct? What degree of confidence can a 
reasonable person place in the sapient decrees of a parliament chosen 
from amongst men who are not required to furnish any qualification 
of science, practical or theoretical; who, so lately as the year 1808, 
gravely discuss in a British House of Commons, such silly questions as 
the following :—‘* Which has proved a more striking instance of 
public credulity—the gas lights of Mr. Winsor, or the cow-pox 
inoculation ?”" We may fairly assert that a greater instance of public 
credulity than the confidence in either of these scientific inventions, is 
the public faith in the political science of men who are chosen to 
legislate without giving any real proof of scientific qualification : men 
who seriously discuss such questions as the preceding, and sapiently 
conclude that ‘‘ vaccination and lighting by gas are both scientific 
illusions, deservingly consigned to contempt and oblivion.”—(See 
details, in the ‘Life of Doctor Jenner.”’) 
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The man who made the most useful of modern improvements in 
music died of grief, in consequence of the injustice of his contempo- 
raries. 

** Galin learnt music without the aid of a master; and having dis- 
covered the advantages of a new method, he wished to promulgate 
his theory that the public might benefit by it. After having tried his 
system with considerable success in his native city, Bordeaux, he came 
to Paris, in the hope of finding fortune and fame; but grief and a 
premature death were his only reward. He died in 1822, at the age 
of thirty-five, six years after he had made his discovery. He died of 
consumption, accelerated by grief, from knowing that professors of 
music sought to deprive him of the merit of his discovery, by disfigur- 
ing it with a view to call it their own,” 

In almost every age, contempt and persecution have been the re- 
wards of genius during a life of the most devoted perseverance; and 
in most cases the dawn of justice has been preceded by the darkness 
of the tomb. 

If these facts were duly appreciated, the empire of prejudice and 
injustice would certainly be more limited; the discoveries of genius 
would be more carefully distinguished from arbitrary systems. A few 
extracts from the history and philosophy of chemistry, one of the most 
useful of modern sciences, may suffice to fix our attention on the 
effects of ignorant opinion, and show the utility of dethroning it as 
soon as possible, where the interests of humanity are deeply concerned. 

‘“* When a new discovery is announced to the world, there are peo- 
ple who immediately say, ‘It is impossible,’ or that ‘ it is not true ;’ 
and when the truth and possibility of the discovery are both proved to 
them, they console themselves by saying ‘it is not new;’ nor Is it diffi- 
cult to prove the assertion, for, by consulting ancient documents, it is 
always possible to find some idea similar to that in question. Objec- 
tions of this sort were made against the discoveries of Lavoisier.”— 
Dumas, Philosophie de la Chimie, 173. 

‘* But that is not all, gentlemen; Lavoisier’s theory was published 
in 1772, and from that period up to 1783, when it was completed in 
all its principles, Lavoisier was still alone in his opinion. When I say 
alone, I am wrong, for the great mathematician, Laplace, approved his 
theory, but not one of the chemists had admitted its principles. You 
will probably be surprised, and you will easily conceive the mortifica- 
tions to which a man of genius is doomed, when you reflect that ten 
years after the publication of his theory, Lavoisier had not a single 
partisan amongst the chemists, either of France or of foreign nations. 
In Germany he was opposed by Bergmann, and in England nobody 
accepted his system.” —Jd. 176. 

“* It was not until 1787, fifteen years after its promulgation, that it 
was first admitted; and then it was styled, ‘The System of the French 
Chemists,’ and not of Lavoisier individually.” 

Such confusion was very painful to his feelings. ‘* This theory is 
not that of the French chemists; it is mine,” said he, in a written 
declaration. ‘‘I claim it as my invention, from the justice of my 
contemporaries and of posterity.” — Jd. 178. 

** By this invention, Lavoisier annihilated all the imaginary systems 
N. S.—VOL, VI. 2c 
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which the vanity of philosophers had cherished during the last two 
thousand years; and, at the same time, he proved the fallacy of those 
doctrines of Stahl, which had been suggested by incomplete experi- 
ment.’ —Jd. 189. (To be continued.) 





TAGLIONI. 


Last month we noticed the arrival in London of this distinguished danseuse; we 
have now the gratification of remarking upon the particulars of her triumphant visit, 
and the regret of announcing its termination. We saw her in the three perform- 
ances with which she entertained the public, viz. La Gitana, L’ Eléve de l’ Amour, and 
Le Magie Amoureuse, and remain firmly impressed with the belief that her ar¢ was 
never displayed in greater perfection, and that her throne was never more secure 
against the invasion of her pseudo rivals. As impartial and independent reviewers, 
we do not intend to deny that one or two of her competitors possess great merit and 
deserve great applause; but when we mention Taglioni, we speak of one whose 
eminence has raised the ballet to a state of ideal and practical excellence, and whose 
talents have awakened in others a rivalry which is the parent of success and dis- 
tinction. 

In tours de force and physical display, perhaps Taglioni has equals ; but in spi- 
rituality of conception, refinement of demeanour, and versatility of movement, she is 
incomparable. 

In L’ Eléve de l’ Amour she gave us a most lovely and picturesque exhibition of her 
peculiar excellence, full of the most chaste sentiment and bewitching tenderness of 
movement. With this piece she took leave of us for the present season, and her 
farewell was attended with all the encouraging circumstances which she could have 
desired. 

We really liked Le Magie Amoureuse after it was curtailed, and we think it not 
improbable that it may become a standard ballet as long as Taglioni animates it. 

There is one of her movements which deserves especial notice; we mean that very 
pretty mincing fawn-like run which she introduces into many of her dances,—the 
effect of which is peculiar to her alone. 

We English people treat our favourites in a very dull and business-like manner. 
During her recent engagement at Milan, Taglioni was féted and caressed by the 
nobility, and before her departure several professionals delighted her with a serenade; 
—an entertainment at which Mr. Erneste Coralini, the distinguished clarionetist, 
played two pieces, which had a magnificent effect. 

We hope this gentleman will be induced to visit London. 





MR. SERJEANT TALFOURD, SHELLEY, AND MR. MOXON.* 


Orren has the proverb been reiterated, ‘‘ Defend me from my 
friends ;” and in all times, and in all countries, religion has had cause 
to regret its truth. Either protected by laws which enfeebled and 
destroyed what they were intended to sustain, or writhing under the 
suicidal zeal of enthusiasts and fanatics, who, mistaking form for spirit, 
and violence of denunciation for righteousness of purpose, rendered it 
ridiculous in the eyes of men, it has frequently languished and nearly 
expired beneath the misdirected efforts of its indiscreet promoters. 
The absurdity of attempting to cramp opinion by penal enactments is 
so clearly proved by experience, that it might have been thought that 
all such laws would have become, ere now, dead letters on the Statute 
Book. Could pains and penalties have arrested the progress of specu- 


* Speech for the Defendant in the Prosecution of the Queen ». Moxon, for the 
Publication of Shelley’s Works, delivered in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and re- 
vised by T. N. Talfourd, Serjeant-at-law. London: Moxon, 1841. 
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lation, or prevented men from uttering with their tongues what their 
hearts conceived, both Christianity and Protestantism would have been 
stifled in their birth. Martyrdom, as Dr. Johnson somewhere ob- 
serves, has ever been considered the test of truth; and history shows 
that the adherents of all opinions, good or bad, erroneous or other- 
wise, have always hailed it with exultation. Persecution gives to the 
bold infidel and reckless fomenter of sedition the notoriety which he 
desiderates ; and to the meek, long-suffering apostle of truth an oppor- 
tunity for displaying the fortitude in which he glories. Thus princi- 
ples which, if left alone, would soon die of their own rottenness, are 
noised abroad and vivified by the very means taken to destroy them ; 
while compassion is awakened on behalf of men whose names and 
characters, in the natural course of things, would have quickly sunk 
into oblivion. 

The law against religious libels, if wisely and abstinently applied, 
might perhaps have a good effect in checking penny blasphemy and 
cheap irreligion; but the prosecution of such a man as Mr. Moxon for 
the publication of the works of Shelley cannot be tolerated or justified. 
Shelley will never be read by any but those who understand him. Of 
the others, some will hate him as a religious incendiary, and avoid him 
as a contamination,—some will laugh at him asa visionary, and contemn 
his poems as ethereal vagaries,—and the rest, from a total want of taste 
for such subjects, will neither look into his works nor “‘ think a thought” 
concerning him. No person was ever made an infidel by reading 
Shelley; for, as we have elsewhere stated, the god and the religion 
against which he fights are phantoms conjured up by his own imagina- 
tion. We can admire the dauntless heroism with which he throws 
down the gauntlet of defiance against the monster, ‘‘ vengeful as 
almighty,” whom he himself has created; but, practically, we can 
regard it in no other light than as the magnificent madness—the fine 
frenzy of a poet’s brain. 

**The wild and whirling words” have seldom more than a glimmering 
of meaning; and a fit inmate of Bedlam would he indeed be, who should 
think of basing his faith upon rhapsodies, which their author himself 
subsequently eschewed. 

Few persons could have been found better qualified than Mr. Ser- 
jeant Talfourd to defend Shelley’s poetry, and its amiable publisher. 
The delicacy of his own mind endows him with peculiar advantages in 
investigating the character of a poet, ethereal even to a fault; and 
accordingly we find in his more than eloquent speech, such just discri- 
mination and correct analysis, as will render it a valuable acquisition 
to the admirer of Shelley. 

The defence which Serjeant Talfourd sets up for Mr. Moxon is 
triumphant, and should have ensured the acquittal of his client. 
Admitting that there are passages in the indicted volume, which, sepa- 
rately considered, are very offensive to piety and good taste, the learned 
Serjeant proceeds to argue that “the scope, the object, the tendency 
of the entire publication must be determined before we can decide on 
the guilt or innocence of the party who has published the passages 
charged as blasphemous. These passages,” he proceeds, “like details 
and pictures in works of anatomy and surgery, are either innocent or 
criminal according to the accompaniments which surround them, and 
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the class to which they are addressed. If really intended for the eye 
of the scientific student, they are most innocent; but if so published as 
to manifest another intention, they will not be protected from legal 
censure by the flimsy guise of science. By a similar test let this pub- 
lication be judged ! ‘If its whole tenor lead you to believe that the 
dissemination of irreligious feelings was its object—nay, that such will 
be its natural consequence,—let Mr. Hetherington have his triumph ; 
but if you believe that these words, however offensive when abstractedly 
taken, form part of a great intellectual and moral phenomenon, which 
may be disclosed to the class of readers who alone will purchase the 
volume, not only without i injury, but to their instruction, you will joy- 
fully find Mr. Moxon as free from blasphemy in contemplation of the 
strictest law, as 1 know he is in purpose and in spirit. 

‘*The passages selected as specimens of the indicted libel are found 
in a complete edition of the works of Percy Bysshe Shelley—a work 
comprising more than twenty thousand lines of verse,—and occupy 
something less than the three-hundredth part of the volume which 
contains them. The book presents the entire intellectual history— 
true and faitliful, because traced in the series of those works which were 
its events—of one of the most extraordinary persons ever gifted and 
doomed to illustrate the nobleness, the grandeur, the imperfections, and 
the progress of human genius—whom it pleased God to take from this 
world while the process harmonizing his stupendous powers was yet 
incomplete, but not before it had indicated its beneficent workings. It 
is edited by his widow, a lady endowed with great and original talent, 
who, as she states in her pretace, hastens ‘ to “fulfil an important duty, 
that of giving the productions of a sublime genius to the world, with 
all the correctness possible, and of, at the same time, detailing the 
history of these productions as they sprang, warm and living from his 
heart and brain.’ And, accordingly, the poems are all connected 
together by statements as to the circumstances under which they were 
written, and the feelings which inspired them, The ‘alterations (says 
Mrs. Shelley) his opinions underwent ought to be recorded, for they 
form his history.’ 

‘The first of these works is a poem, written at the age of eighteen, 
entitled ‘Queen Mab;’ a composition marked with nothing to attract 
the casual reader—irregular in versification, wild, disjointed, visionary ; 
often difficult to be understood even by a painful student of poetry, 
and sometimes wholly unintelligible even to him; but containing as 
much to wonder at, to ponder on, to weep over, as any half-formed 
work of genius which ever emanated from the vigour and the rashness 
of youth. This poem, which I shall bring before you presently, is fol- 
lowed by the marvellous series of works of which + Alastor,’ ‘The 
Revolt of Islam,’ the ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ and ‘The Cenci’ form 
the principal, exhibiting a continuous triumph of meliowing and conse- 
crating influences, down to the moment when sudden death shrouded 
the poet’s career from the observation of mortals. Now the question 
is, whether it is blasphemy to present to the world—say rather to thie 
calm, the laborious, the patient searcher after wisdom and beauty, who 
alone will peruse this volume—the awful mistakes, the mighty struggles, 
the strange depressions, and the imperfect victories of such a spirit, 
because the picture has some passages of frightful gloom. I am far 
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from contending that everything which genius has in rashness or in 
wantonness produced, becomes, when once committed to the press, the 
inalienable property of mankind. Such a principle, indeed, seems to 
be involved in an argument which was recently sanctioned by the 
authority of a Cabinet Minister, more distinguished even as a profound 
thinker and an eloquent and accomplished critic, than by political station. 
When I last urged the claim of the descendants of men of genius to be 
the guardians of their fame, as well as the recipients of its attendant 
rewards, I_ was met with denial, on the plea that, from some fastidious- 
ness of taste, or some over-niceness of moral apprehension, the hereditary 
representatives of a great writer may cover his works with artificial 
oblivion. I have asked, whether, if a poet has written ‘some line 
which, dying, he may wish to blot,’ he shall not be allowed by the 
insatiate public to blot it dying; and I have asked in vain! Fielding 
and Richardson have been quoted, as writers whose works, multiplying 
as they will through all time the sources of innocent enjoyment, might 
have been suppressed by some too dainty moralist. Now, admitting 
that the tendency of Fielding’s works, taken as a whole, is as invigor- 
ating as it is delightful, 1 fear there are chapters which, if taken from 
their connexion—apart from the healthful atmosphere in which their 
impurities evaporate and die—and printed at some penny cost for 
dissemination among the young, would justly incur the censure of that 
law which has too long withheld its visitations from those who have 
sought a detestable profit by spreading cheap corruption through the 
land. It may be true, as Dr. Johnson ruled, that Richardson ‘had 
taught the passions to move at the command of virtue ;’ and, as was 
recently asserted, that Mrs. Hannah More ‘first learned from his 
writings those principles of piety by which her life was guided ;’ but (to 
leave out of consideration the Adventures of Pamela, which must some- 
times have put Mrs. Hannah More to the blush) | fear that selections 
might be made, even from the greatest of all prose romances, Clarissa 
Harlowe, which the Society for the Suppression of Vice would scarcely 
endure. Do 1 wish them therefore suppressed? No! Because in these 
massive volumes the antidote is found with the bane; because the effect 
of Lovelace’s daring pleas for vice, and of pictures yet more vicious, is 
neutralized by the scenes of passion and suffering which surround them; 
because the unsullied image of heroic purity and beautiful endurance 
rises fairer from amidst the encircling pollutions, and conquers every 
feeling but those of admiration and pity. Yet if detached scenes were, 
like these passages of Shelley, selected for the prosecution, how could 
they be defended—but, like them, by reference to the spirit, and intent, 
and tendency of the entire work from which they were torn? And yet 
the defence would be less conclusive than that which I now offer; as 
descriptions which appeal to passion are far less capable of correction 
by accompanying moralities, than the cold speculations of a wild 
infidelity by the considerations which the history of their author's 
mind supplies. In the wise and just dispensations of Providence 
great powers are often found associated with weakness or with 
sorrow ; but when these are not blended with the intellectual greatness 
they countervail, but merely affect the personal fortunes of their pos- 
sessors—as when a sanguine temperament leads into vicious excesses 
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—there is no more propriety in unveiling the truth, because it is truth, 
than in exhibiting the details of some physical disease. But when the 
greatness of the poet’s intellect contains within itself the elements of 
tumult and disorder—when the appreciation of the genius, in all its 
divine relations and all its human lapses, depends on a view of the 
entire picture—must it be withheld? It is not a sinful Elysium, full of 
lascivious blandishments, but a heaving chaos of mighty elements, that 
the publisher of the early productions of Shelley unveils. In such a 
case, the more awful the alienation, the more pregnant with good will 
be the lesson. Shall this life, fevered with beauty, restless with inspira- 
tion, be hidden? or, wanting its first blind but gigantic efforts, be 
falsely, because partially, revealed? If to trace back the stream of 
genius, from its greatest and most lucid earthly breadth to its remotest 
fountain, is one of the most interesting and instructive objects of philo- 
sophic research, shall we—when we have followed that of Shelley 
through its majestic windings, beneath the solemn glooms of ‘ The 
Cenci,’ through the glory-tinged expanses of ‘The Revolt of Islam,’ 
amidst the dream-like haziness of the ‘ Prometheus’—be forbidden to 
ascend with painful steps its narrowing course to its furthest spring, 
because black rocks may encircle the spot whence it rushes into day, 
and demon shapes—frightful, but powerless for harm—may gleam and 
frown on us beside it ?” 

It is said of a certain celebrated author, that when somebody 
objected to the graphic delineations of vice which he was wont rather 
unsparingly to introduce into his works, he thus replied: ‘* My office 
is to depict manners as they are. I made them not, nor am I respon- 
sible for what is wrong in them. I find vice and virtue indiscriminately 
mixed together in the world; and, therefore, I must paint both if [ 
would produce a faithful likeness.” This reply has often been eulo- 
gized ; and we find Addison in the Spectator declaring, in the same 
spirit, that one of the chief uses of his paper is, ‘‘ that without repre- 
senting vice under any alluring notions, it gives the reader an insight 
into the ways of men, and represents human nature in all its change- 
able colours ; so that the virtuous and innocent may know in specula- 
tion what they could never arrive at by practice, and by this means 
avoid the snares of the crafty, the corruptions of the vicious, and the 
reasonings of the prejudiced.”* In fact, if this plea is not to be 
admitted in justification of detached passages of authors which may 
appear to sin against conventional propriety and morality, literature is 
at once degraded from the noblest of its offices. The physician must 
know the disease before he can prescribe the cure; and one of the 
most fatal stabs that could be given to real virtue would be to veil vice 
wholly from sight, for fear of giving offence to strait-laced formalists. 
An author’s intention must not be disregarded; nor a detached 
chapter, paragraph, or expression be allowed to convict him of licen- 
tiousness. It may, perhaps, be doubted whether our greater refinement 
in this particular, at the present time, has contributed to make us a 
whit more virtuous than we were in the days of Richardson and 


Fielding. 
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Having thus presented the foundation of his defence, the learned 
Serjeant proceeds in a masterly strain to consider the passages set out 
in the indictment, and the poem in which they appear, with a view to 
inquire whether they are of a nature capable of being fairly regarded 
as innoxious in connexion with Shelley’s life:— 


** Admitting, as I do,” he continues, ‘that, if published with an aim to 
commend them to the reader as the breathings or suggestions of truth— 
nay, that, if recklessly published in such a manner as to present them to 
the reader for approval,—they deserve all the indignation which can be 
lavished on them; I cannot think, even then, they would have power 
to injure. They appeal to no passion—they pervert no affection— 
they find nothing in human nature, frail as it always is, guilty as it 
sometimes becomes, to work on. Contemplated apart from the in- 
tellectual history of the extraordinary being who produced them, and 
from which they can never be severed by any reader of this book, they 
would excite no feelings but those of wonder at their audacity, and 
pity for their weakness. Not only are they incapable of awakening 
any chords of evil in the soul, but they are ineffectual even to present 
to it an intelligible heresy. ‘ We understand a fury in the words— 
but not the words.’ What do they import? Is it atheism ?—or is it 
a mad defiance of a God by one who believes and hates, yet does not 
tremble? To the first passage, commencing, ‘ They have three words,’ 
—‘ God, Hell, and Heaven !’—the prosecutor does not venture to 
affix any meaning at all, but tears them from their context, and 
alleges that they are part of a libel on the Holy Scriptures, though 
there is no reference in them to the Bible, or to any Scripture doctrine ; 
nor does the indictment supply any definite meaning or reference to 
explain or to answer. To the second paragraph— 


‘Is there a God !—ay, an Almighty God, 
And vengeful as almighty! Once his voice 
Was heard on earth: earth shudder’d at the sound; 
The fiery-visaged firmament express’d 
Abhorrence, and the grave of nature yawn’d 
To swallow all the dauntless and the good 
That dared to hurl defiance at his throne, 
Girt as it was with power—’ 


the indictment does present a most extended innuendo;—‘ Thereby 
meaning and referring to the Scripture history of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram ; and meaning that the said Korah, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram, were dauntless and good, and were so dauntless and good for 
daring to hurl defiance at the throne of Almighty God.’ This is, 
indeed, a flight of the poetry of pleading,—a construction which you 
must find as the undoubted sense of the passage—before you can 
sustain this part of the accusation. But again, I ask, is there any 
determinate meaning in these ‘ wild and whirling words?’ Are they 
more than atoms of chaotic thought not yet subsided into harmony,— 
over which the Spirit of Love has not yet brooded, so as to make them 
pregnant with life, and beauty, and joy? But suppose, for a moment, 
they nakedly assert atheism—never was there an error which, thus 
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incidentally exhibited, had less power to charm. How far it is possi- 
ble that such a miserable dogma, dexterously insinuated into a per- 
plexed understanding or a corrupted heart, may find reception, I will 
not venture to speculate,—but I venture to affirm that thus nakedly 
presented, as the dream of a wild fancy, it can at most only glare for 
a moment, a bloodless phantom, and pass into kindred nothing! Or 
do the words rather import a belief in a God—the ruling Power of the 
universe—yet an insane hatred of his attributes? Is it possible to 
contemplate the creature of a day standing up amidst countless ages 
—like a shadowy film among the confused grandeur of the universe— 
thus propelled, with any other feelings than those of wonder and pity ? 
Or do these words merely import that the name and attributes of the 
Supreme Being have been abused and perverted by ‘ the oppressors of 
mankind,’ for their own purposes, to the misery of the oppressed? Or 
do they vibrate and oscillate between all these meanings, so as to leave 
the mind in a state of perplexity,—balancing and destroying each 
other? In either case, they are powerless for evil. Unlike that 
seductive infidelity which flatters the pride of the understanding, by 
glittering sophistry,—or that still more dangerous infidelity, which 
gratifies its love of power by bitter sarcasm,—or that most dangerous 
of all, which perverts the sensibilities, and corrupts the affections,—it 
resembles that evil of which Milton speaks, when, with a boldness 
which the fastidious might deem profane, he exclaims, 


‘ Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or blame behind.’ 


“< If, regarded in themselves, these passages were endowed with any 
power of mischief, the manner in which they are introduced in the 
poem—or rather phantasm of a poem—of ‘Queen Mab’ must surely 
neutralize them. It has no human interest—no local affinities—no 
machinery familiar even to thought. It opens in a lyrical measure, 
wanting even the accomplishment of rhyme, with an apostrophe uttered, 
no one knows by whom or where, on a sleeping nymph ;—whether 
human or divine—the creature of what mythology—on earth or in 
some other sphere—is unexplained ; all we know is, that the lady or 
spirit is called Janthe. Thus it begins :— 


‘ How wonderful is Death— 
Death and his brother Sleep! 
One, pale as yonder waning moon, 

With lips of lurid blue; 
The other, rosy ag the morn 
When, throned in Ocean’s wave, 
It blushes o’er the world; 
Yet both so passing wonderful! 


Hath then the gloomy power 

Whose reign is in the tainted sepulchres 
Seized on her sinless soul ? 
Must then that peerless form, 
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Which love and admiration cannot view 
Without a beating heart—those azure veins 
Which steal like streams along a field of snow— 
That lovely outline which is fair 
As breathing marble, perish ? 
Must putrefaction’s breath 
Leave nothing for this heavenly sight 
But loathsomeness and ruin ? 
Spare nothing but a gloomy theme, 
On which the lightest heart might moralize? 
Or is it only a sweet slumber 
Stealing o’er sensation, 
Which the breath of roseate morning 
Chaseth into darkness ? 
Will Ianthe wake again, 
And give that faithful bosom joy, 
Whose sleepless spirit waits to catch 
Light, life, and rapture from her smile ?’ 


‘* The answer to the last question is, that Ianthe will awake,—which 
is expressed in terms appropriately elaborate and mystical. But while 
she is thus sleeping, the Fairy Mab descends—invites the soul of the 
nymph to quit her form—and conveys it through systems, suns, and 
worlds to the temple of ‘ The Spirit of Nature,’ where the Fairy and 
the Soul enter ‘ The Hall of Spells,’ and a kind of phantasmagoria 
passes before them, in which are dimly seen representations of the 
miseries, oppressions, and hopes of mankind. Few, indeed, are the 
readers who will ever enter the dreary portals of that fane, or gaze on 
the wild intermixture of half-formed visions and theories which gleam 
through the hazy prospects seen from its battlements. The discourse 
of the Fairy—to the few who have followed that dizzy career—is an 
extraordinary mixture of wild rhapsody on the miseries attendant on 
humanity, and the supposed errors of its faith, and of fancies ‘ of the 
moonshine’s watery beams.” After the ‘ obstinate questioning’ respect- 
ing the existence of a God, this Fairy—who is supposed to deny all 
supernatural existence—calls forth a shape of one whose imaginary 
being is entirely derived from Christian tradition—Ahasuerus, the Jew 
—who is said to have scoffed at our Saviour as he bore his cross to 
Calvary, and to have been doomed by Him to wander on the earth 
until His second coming. Of this phantom the question is asked, ‘ Js 
there a God?’ and to him are the words ascribed in answer which 
form the second and third portions of the prosecutor’s charge. Can 
anything be conceived more inconsistent—more completely self-refuted 
—and therefore more harmless? The whole machinery, indeed, 
answers to the description of the Fairy,— 


‘ The matter of which dreams are made, 
Not more endow’d with actual life 
Than this phantasmal portraiture 
Of wandering human thought.’ 


‘« All, indeed, is fantastical—nothing clear except that atheism and 
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the materialism, on which alone atheism can rest, are refuted in every 
page. If the being of God is in terms denied—which I deny—it is 
confessed in substance ; and what injury can ‘an author do, who one 
moment deprecates the ‘ deifying the Spirit of the universe,’ and the 
next himself deifies ‘the spirit of Nature,’-—speaks of her ‘ eternal 
breath,’ and fashions for her ‘ a fitting temple?’ Nay, in this strange 
poem, the spiritual immunities of the soul and its immortal destinies 
are distinctly asserted amidst all its visionary splendours. The Spirit 
of Ianthe is supposed to arise from the slumbering body, and to stand 
beside it; while the poet thus represents each :— 


‘ Twas a sight 

Of wonder to behold the body and soul. 
The self-same lineaments, the same 
Marks of identity were there, 
Yet, O how different! One aspires to heaven, 
Pants for its sempiternal heritage, 
And ever changing, ever rising, still 

Wantons in endless being ; 
The other, for a time the unwilling sport 
Of circumstance and passion, struggles on, 
Fleets through its sad duration rapidly ; 
Then, like a useless and worn-out machine, 
Rots, perishes, and passes.’ 


‘*« Now, when it is found that this poem, thus containing the doc- 
trine of immortality, is presented with the distinct statement that 
Shelley himself in maturer life departed from its offensive dogmas— 
when it is accompanied by his own letter, in which he expresses his 
wish for its suppression—when, therefore, it is not given even as con- 
taining Ais deliberate assertions, but only as a feature in the develope- 
ment of his intellectual character—surely all sting is taken out of the 
rash and uncertain passages which have been selected as indicating 
blasphemy! But is it not antidote enough to the poison of a pre- 
tended atheism, that the poet who is supposed to-day to deny Deity, 
finds Deity in all things! 

‘‘T cannot proceed with this defence without feeling that I move 
tremulously among sacred things which should be approached only in 
serene contemplation ; that | am compelled to solicit your attention 
to considerations more fit to be weighed in the stillness of thought 
than amidst the excitements of a public trial ; and that I am able only 
to suggest reasonings which, if woven into a chain, no strength of 
mine could utter, nor your kindest patience follow. But the fault is 
not mine! I cannot otherwise even hint the truth—the living truth 
—of this case to your minds as it fills and struggles in my own, or pro- 
tect my client and friend from a prosecution without parallel in our 
legal history. Ifthe prosecutor, in return for his own conviction of 
publishing some cheap and popular work of alleged blasphemy— 
prepared, calculated, and intended by the author to shake the 
religious principles of the uneducated and the young,—has attempted 
to assail the efforts of genius, and to bring into question the re- 
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lations, the uses, the tendencies of the divinest faculties, I must 
not shrink from entreating you to consider those bearings of the 
question which are essential to its justice. And if you feel unable 
fully to examine them within the limits of a trial, and in the atmo- 
sphere of a court of justice, yet if you feel with me that they are ne- 
cessary to a just decision, you cannot doubt what your duty to the 
defendant and to justice is, on a criminal charge! Pardon me, there- 
fore, if 1 now seek to show you, by a great example, how unjustly you 
would deal with so vast and so divine a thing as the imagination of a 
poet, if you were to take his isolated passages which may seem to deal 
too boldly with sacred things, and—without regard to the process of the 
faculty by which they are educed—to brand them as the effusions of 
a ‘blasphemous mind, or as tending to evil issues. That example will 
also show you how a poet—devoting the noblest powers to the loftiest 
themes—when he ventures to grapple with the spiritual existences 
revealed by the Christian faith, in the very purpose of vindicating ‘ the 
ways of God to men,’ may seem to incur a charge like the present, 
and with as much justice; and may be absolved from it only by nice 
regard to the tendencies of the divine faculty he exerts. I speak not 
of a ‘ marvellous boy,’ as Shelley was at eighteen, but of Milton, in the 
maturity of his powers, when he brought all the ‘ spoils of time,’ and 
the clustered beauty hoarded through a long life, to the deliberate 
construction of a work which should never die. His case is the con- 
verse of that of Shelley—he begins from an opposite point; he falls 
into an opposite error; but he expatiates in language and imagery out 
of which Mr. Hetherington might shape a charge as specious as that 
which he has given you to decide. Shelley fancies himself irreligious, 
and every where falters or trembles into piety; Milton, believing him- 
self engaged in a most pious work, is led by the tendencies of his 
imagination to individualize—to adorn—to enthrone—the Enemy of 
God; and to invest his struggles against Omnipotence with all the 
nobleness of a patriotic resistance to tyranny, and his suffering from 
Almighty justice with the graces of fortitude. Let it not be urged 
that the language which his Satan utters is merely to be regarded with 
reference to dramatic proprieties—it is attributed to’ the being in 
whom the interest of his poem centres; and on whom admiration and 
sympathy attend as on a sufferer in the eternal struggle of right 
against power. Omnipotence becomes tyranny in the poet’s vision, 
and resistance to its requisitions appears the more generous even be- 
cause hopelessly vain. Before I advert to that language, and ask you 
to compare it with the expressions selected for prosecution, let me call 
to your recollection the grandeurs—nay, the luxuries of thought, with 
which the ‘Lost Archangel’ is surrounded ;—the magic by which 
even out of the materials of torture dusky magnificence is created in 
his place of exile, beyond ‘ the wealth of Ormus and of Ind;’ and 
the faded glory and unconquerable spirit attributed to those rebel 
legions who still sustain him in opposition to the Most High. Observe 
the hosts, still angelic, as they march at his bidding !— 


‘ Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
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Of flutes and soft recorders; such as raised 

To height of noblest temper heroes old 

Arming to battle ; and, instead of rage, 

Deliberate valour breathed, firm and unmoved 

With dread of death, to flight or foul retreat ; 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and ’suage 

With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain, 
From mortal or immortal minds.’ 


** Whether we listen to those who— 


‘ More mild, 
Retreated in a silent valley, sing, 
With notes angelical, to many a harp 
Their own heroic deeds and hapless fall 
By doom of battle—’ 


or those with whom the moral philosopher sympathises yet more—who 


‘ Sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute—’ 


or expatiate over the muster-roll of their chiefs, in which all the splen- 
dours of the East, the gigantic mysteries of Egypt, and the chastest 
forms of Grecian beauty gleam on us—all reflect back the greatness of 
Him who surveys them with ‘ tears such as angels weep.’ His very 
armour and accoutrements glisten on us with a thousand beauties ! 


‘ His ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 
Behind him cast; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon—’ 


and not only like the moon as seen to the upturned gaze of ordinary 
men, but as associated with Italian art, and discerned from places 
whose names are music— 


‘— Like the moon whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesolé, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers or mountains in her spotty globe.’ 


‘“**His spear’ is not only likened to a pine hewn in the depth of 
mountain forests, but, as if the sublimest references to nature were 
insufficient to accumulate glories for the bearer, is consecrated by 
allusions to the thousand storms and thousand thunders which the 
mast of an imperial ship withstands. 


‘ His spear (to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but a wand) 
He walk’d with to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marle; not like those steps 
On Heaven’s azure.’ 
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‘* Now having seen how the great Christian poet has lavished all 
the glories of his art on the attendant hosts and personal investiture 
of the brave opponent of Almighty Power, let us attend to the lan- 
guage in which he addresses his comrade in enterprise and suffering. 


‘Into what pit thou seest, 
From what height fallen—so much the stronger proved 
He with his thunder : and till then who knew 
The force of those dire arms? Yet not for those, 
Nor what the potent Victor in his RAGE 
Can else inflict, do I repent or change, 
Though changed in outward lustre, that fix’d mind, 
And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 
That with the Mightiest raised me to contend, 
And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of spirits arm’d, 
That durst dislike His reign, and, me preferring, 
His utmost power with adverse power opposed 
In dubious battle on the plains of Heaven, 
And shook His throne !’ 


‘Such is the force of the poet’s enthusiastic sympathy with the 
speaker, that the reader almost thinks Omnipotence doubtful; or, if 
that is impossible, admires the more the courage that can resist it! 
The chief proceeds— 


* What though the field be lost ? 
All is not lost; the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome ; 
That glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify His power, 
Who from the terror of this arm so late 
Doubted his empire ; that were low indeed, 
That were an ignominy, and shame beneath 
This downfall !’ 


‘‘This mighty representation of generous resistance, of mind supe- 
rior to fortune, of resolution nobler than the conquest, concludes by 
proclaiming ‘ eternal war’ against Him— 


‘Who now triumphs, and in the excess of joy, 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of heaven.’ 


“« Surely, but for the exquisite grace of the language compared with 
the baldness of Shelley’s, I might parallel from this speech all that 
the indictment charges about ‘an Almighty Fiend,’ and ‘ Tyrannous 
Omnipotence.’ Listen again to the more composed determination and 
sedate self-reliance of the arch-angelic sufferer ! 


‘Ts this the region ? this the soil, the clime ?” 
Said then the lost archangel, ‘‘ this the seat 
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That we must change for heaven? this mournful gloom 
For that celestial light? Be it so, since he, 

Who now is Sovran, can dispose and bid 

What shall be right; farthest from him is best, 

Whom reason hath equall’d, force hath made supreme 
Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields, 

Where joy for ever dwells! Hail, horrors, hail! 
Infernal world, and thou, profoundest hell, 

Receive thy new possessor; one who brings 

A mind not to be changed by place or time. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

What matter where, if I be still the same ? 

And what F should be, all but less than he 

Whom thunder hath made greater. Here at least 

We shall be free; the Almighty hath not built 

Here for his envy, will not drive us hence: 

Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 

To reign is worth ambition, though in hell; 
Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven!” ’ 

‘‘T might multiply passages of the same kind; but I dare only 
allude to the proposition made of assaulting the throne of God ‘ with 
Tartarean sulphur and strange fire, his own invented torments ;’ and 
to the address of Satan to the newly created sun, in which he actually 
curses the love of God. Suppose that last passage introduced into 
this indictment—suppose that instead of the unintelligible lines begin- 
ning ‘ They have three words, God, Hell, and Heaven,’ we had these 
—‘ Be then His love accursed,’ with the innuendo, ‘ Thereby mean- 
ing the love of Almighty God,’ how would you deal with the charge ? 
How! but by looking at the object of the great poem of which those 
words are part; by observing how the poet, incapable of resting in a 
mere abstraction, had been led insensibly to clothe it from the armoury 
of virtue and grandeur; by showing, that although the names of the 
Almighty and of Satan were retained, in truth other ideas had usurped 
those names, as the theme itself had eluded even Milton’s grasp! I will 
not ask you whether you agree with me in the defence which might be 
made for Milton; but I will ask, Do you not feel with me that these 
are matters for another tribunal? Do you not feel with me that, 
except that the boldness of Milton’s thoughts come softened to the 
ears by the exquisite beauty of Milton’s language, I may find parallels 
in the passages I have quoted from the Paradise Lost, for those 
selected for prosecution from Queen Mab? Do you not feel with me 
that, as, without a knowledge of the Paradise Lost, you could not 
absolve the publisher of Milton from the prosecution of ‘ some mute 
inglorious’ Hetherington ; so neither can you, dare you, convict Mr. 
Moxon of a libel on God and religion, in publishing the works of 
Shelley, without having read and studied them all? If rashly you 
assail the mighty masters of thought and fantasy, you will, indeed, 
assail them in vain, for the purpose of suppression, though not for the 
purpose of torture; all you can do is to make them suffer, as, being 
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human, they are liable to corporal suffering ; but, like the wounded spi- 
rits in Milton, ‘ they will soon close,’ ‘ confounded, though immortal !’” 

So little faith have we in the enlightenment of English juries, that 
we make some doubt whether they would not even condemn Milton 
himself of blasphemy, if an opportunity were to occur. Such questions 
as these are wholly beyond the intellectual capacity of the gross million, 
who can scarcely be expected to comprehend the subtle chain which con- 
nects together the mental experiences of a poet’s progress to the per- 
fection of wisdom and of beauty. Still less are they able to appreciate the 
truth, that all manly belief, if it be reasonable, must be preceded by 
doubt; which doubt in itself is far from being blameable, when employed 
in its legitimate object of promoting an investigation that cannot fail of 
convincing the sincere and the ingenuous. And doubt, as doubt, has 
no principle of life in it; it seeks restlessly to be merged in satisfaction 
and certainty. This struggle between the wish to believe, and the 
dread of believing, is often remarkably exhibited in the poems of 
Shelley; and lends to them much of that dreamy terror and spectral 
grandeur, which, at first, appals the student. Gradually, however, he 
grew stronger in faith; and emancipating himself from the clouds of 
phantasies which had before obscured the brightness of his genius, 
proved indeed to be one for whom admiration was too little—one for 
whom sympathy and love were demanded as a right. Contemplating 
the ‘‘ chaos of contrarieties at war,” of which Shelley was for so long 
a victim, we cannot forbear exclaiming, with Serjeant Talfourd,— 


** Behold! Here is a spectacle which angels may admire and weep 
over! Here is a poet of fancy the most ethereal—feelings the most 
devout—charity the most Christian—enthralled by opinions the most 
cold, hollow, and debasing! Here is a youth endowed with that 
sensibility to the beautiful and the grand which peoples his minutes 
with the perceptions of years—who, with a spirit of self-sacrifice 
which the eldest Christianity might exult in if found in one of its 
martyrs, is ready to lay down that intellectual being—to be lost in 
loss itself—if by annihilation he could multiply the enjoyments and 
hasten the progress of his species—and yet, with strange wilfulness, 
rejecting that religion in form to which in essence he is imperishably 
allied! Observe these radiant fancies—pure and cold as frostwork— 
how would they be kindled by the warmth of Christian love! Track 
those ‘ thoughts that wander through eternity,’ and think how they 
would repose in their proper home! And trace the inspired, yet 
erring youth, poem after poem—year after year, month after month— 
how shall you see the icy fetters which encircle his genius gradually 
dissolve ; the wreaths of mist ascend from his path; and the distance 
spread out before him peopled with human affections, and skirted by 
angel wings! See how this seeming atheist begins to adore—how 
the divine image of suffering and love presented at Calvary, never 
unfelt, begins to be seen—and in its contemplation the softened, not 
yet convinced, poet exclaims, in his Prometheus, of the followers of 
Christ— 


‘ The wise, the pure, the lofty, and the just, 
Whom thy slaves hate—for being like to thee !’ 
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And thus he proceeds—with light shining more and more towards the 
perfect day—which he was not permitted to realize in this world. As 
you trace this progress, alas! Death veils it—veils it, not stops it— 
and this perturbed, imperfect, but glorious being is hidden from us— 
‘Till the sea shall give up its dead!’ What say you now to the 
book which exhibits this spectacle, and stops with this catastrophe ? 
Is it a libel on religion and God? Talk of proofs of Divine exist- 
ence in the wonders of the material universe, there is nothing in any— 
nor in all—compared to the proof which this indicted volume conveys ! 
What can the telescope disclose of worlds and suns and systems in 
the heavens above us, or the microscope detect in the descending 
scale of various life, endowed with a speech and a language like that 
with which Shelley, being dead, here speaks? Not even do the most 
serene productions of poets, whose faculties in this world have attained 
comparative harmony—strongly as they plead for the immortality of 
the mind which produced them—afford so unanswerable a proof of a 
life to come, as the mighty embryo which this book exhibits ;—as the 
course, the frailty, the imperfection, with the dark curtain dropped on 
all! It is, indeed, when best surveyed, but the infancy of an eternal 
being; an infancy wayward but gigantic; an infancy which we shall 
never fully understand, till we behold its developement ‘ when time 
shall be no more’—when doubt shall be dissolved in vision—‘ when 
this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and when this mortal 
shall have put on immortality !’”’ 

The whole history of this prosecution is worthy of serious considera- 
tion. Mr. Hetherington, who had himself been prosecuted to conviction 
for an alleged libel on the Old Testament, by thus, in his turn, becom- 
ing the accuser of Mr. Moxon, retaliates his sentence on a man, by 
whom, in the words of Serjeant Talfourd, ‘‘he was never wronged, 
even in thought.” If this kind of revenge is to be allowed, the boasted 
freedom of our literature is at an end. A censorship, at once irregular 
and irresponsible, will be erected; which every literary man ought 
to protest against, and do his utmost to destroy. The extent of op- 
pression which it may originate is incalculable. As Serjeant Talfourd 
remarks, the publishers of Shakspere, Ben Jonson, Fletcher, Massinger, 
and Ford, together with all who have sold a Horace, or Virgil, or 
Lucretius, or Ovid, or Juvenal, will be placed at the mercy of any 
‘‘ insect abuser of the press,’”’ who may think himself aggrieved by a 
law which defeats his endeavours to profit by lasciviousness. Although 
the classic elegance of Serjeant Talfourd’s oratory has failed to pro- 
tect Mr. Moxon from a conviction which will be an honour to him rather 
than otherwise, yet do we hope that it will have the beneficial effect of 
directing public attention to the defects of the law, under which he 
has been so unjustly made to suffer. Might not the right of setting it 
in action be restricted to the Attorney-General? Such a restriction 
would at once preserve men like Mr. Moxon from attacks so unpro- 
voked and so unchristian; and place quite a sufficient check on the 

nny retailers of sedition and infidelity. We recommend this sug- 
gestion to the learned Serjeant, who, by his praiseworthy and strenuous 
exertions on the copyright question, has already been so endeared to 
the great body of British authors. 





